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Disclaimer 


The contents here within are memories and stories from individuals who want to 
share their experiences of living in Inman with each of you. They are in no way intended 
to harm or offend anyone—they are for your enjoyment. These stories are being 
presented as close as possible as they were written or presented at the various reunions 
since 1999. 

I have given credit where possible to individuals who contributed stories, articles, 
photographs or old newspaper clippings. I apologize in advance for any mistakes, 
omissions, or misspelled names. I assure you they are purely accidental. I would to take 
this opportunity to thank everyone who played a role in the collection of these 
unforgettable memories. 


‘Patricia 5 . ‘WiCder 



Memory Lane 

By 

(jury ‘Bush 

August 1999 

I don’t know where to begin 
when it comes to everyone’s memories. 
I’ve listened to many conversations 
about the way it used to be. A favorite 

beginning is “Remember when.” 

Well, I’m sure we all have our 
memories. Some we love to share and 
perhaps some we would like to forget, or 
some we would like “Others” to forget . 

I found out that in 
1921, the population of 
Inman was 2,000 people, 

Laurie was 500 and Linden 
had a population of 1,500 
people. WOW!! Some of 
you might remember that 
many people living here, 
but I assure you, I don’t. Appalachia 
had a population of 2,700 people. I 
found that quite interesting, especially if 
you compared the population in the 40’s, 
50’s, and 60’s. What was it like growing 
up as a boy in Inman? Well it was pretty 
dam exciting. 

Coal mining and railroads were 
the way of life. As we remember, the 
area on the right and left sides of the 
mountain roadways were built for the 
trucks to haul coal to the loadouts so it 
could be loaded into the coal cars. As 
children, we played in, around and on 


those train cars and the tipples. It was a 
natural. 

Times were difficult and when 
“Free” coal was available, you seized 
the opportunity. Our grannies would get 
the coal buckets, gather the children (and 
there were plenty of us at the time) and 
we would head for the tipple. They 
would stand guard twisting their hair that 
was pulled back into a bun and talk and 
giggle while we put the coal in the sacks 
and buckets. 

Mother’s words were “Don’t get 
on the coal cars.” Granny’s words were 
“Get on the car and throw some good 
coal off’ which we did because Grannies 
were older and they knew more! Do you 
remember? 

We had the conveniences of the 
world at that time or so 
we were told. Water in 
the house ! Yes, we 
carried it into the house 
in a bucket and usually 
in the morning, we 
carried it out in another 
bucket! 

Bathrooms were usually small— 
the tub was a #3 galvanized tub or if you 
were fortunate, it was a miner’s bathtub. 
The toilet was outside, far removed from 
everyone and a lot of great ideas came 
from those private moments. 

I remember when the opportunity 
came to have a bathroom and water in 
the house, Mom insisted this be done. 
At the same time she wanted to buy a 
picnic table with benches. (You 
remember the pretty redwood tables and 
benches!) Well, Dad just could not 








believe it! He told Mom he could not 
understand why we had to change our 
life style. He always “ate in the house 
and went outside to the toilet—now we 
are going inside to the toilet and eating 
outside.” Of course, Mom got her way 
on both of these issues. 

Inman offered all the necessities 
required for the advancements of family 
life. Jobs, housing, (I have heard a 
number of 300-400 houses) schools, (at 
one time there were 5 schools in Linden, 
Laurie, and Inman), stores, and 
churches. 

Houses usually consisted of 3 or 
4 rooms and a porch. Families consisted 
of 4-6-8-10-12 people. I have yet to 
figure out how we all slept and ate and 
lived in those conditions. Then when 
company came, it really got exciting. 
Somehow, we managed to survive. 
There was an emphasis put on the words 
CLOSENESS! 

There are many stories about 
growing up in Inman and they are being 
shared by this group of people. I hear 
them—I share them. I see the twinkle in 
the eyes of many of you. I see tears of 
joy because of the renewing of old 
friendships. I feel the pain with you 
because of your lost loved ones. All of 
this because of the greatest thing Inman 
had and still has, it’s PEOPLE. 

From every ethnic background, 
the people came together to build and 
transform this valley into a place we call 
Home . From the railroads, coal mines, 
coke ovens, tipples, schools, stores, and 
churches, they would not have existed 
had it not been for the people. You are a 
blessing to me that God has so 
wonderfully provided and truly I can 


say, “This is the Time of our Lives.” 
Enjoy!! 



Coy, Granny, Sis, Gary, Gloria 



Gary Bush 
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Granny Bush and Granny 
Caldwell 




Daisy and Gary 
1962 AHS Graduation 


Mary Lou McCarroll and 
Gary Bush 
1961 Biology Party 
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Danny & Gary Bush, 
Prom of 1963 
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The Frank McCarroll Family 



Frank McCarroll 
June 1958 


Edna Mellon McCarroll 
1950 


Edna Mellon McCarroll, standing 
Georgia Garrette Mellon, on car 
Behind Coke Ovens 
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John, Leona, Mary Lou McCarroll, 1963 


Reverend Paul Harry Miller, Pastor 
of Inman church Leona McCarroll 
and Jess Van Winkle, 1966 



Mary Lou McCarroll 
1963 AHS Homecoming football game 
& dance 


Frank, John C, & John McCarroll 
Inman Church on the Hill, 1972 


Mary Lou Bush, John McCarroll, and 
Leona Van Winkle 
May 1986 
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Inman Trivia Game 



1. ) The road to Inman from Appalachia was one that sloped upward and 

was known as _ Hill. 

2. ) There was a woman who lived in Church Town who always smoked a 

pipe. Her name was _. 

3. ) The black family who lived beside Truman Thompson was the 

_ family. 

4. ) From the foot of Black Mountain and through the camp, there were 

three sections called _,_, and 

Inman. 

5. ) The sharp curve where the Horton’s Store was and where Sally 

Wallen lived was called _ 


6. ) A teacher who rode a bicycle to teach at the Inman School was 

Mr. _. 

7. ) The lady who managed the Inman Store for several years was 


8. ) Inman had a spring with famous water that smelled like rotten eggs. 

Name it: _. 

9. ) Was there a passenger train in use for Inman? Yes or No? 

10. )How many schools did Inman have? _ 
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Memories from Inman 
and Linden School 

As Told to Gary Bush 

September 2000 


The year 2000 ushered in another 
Century. Since there were no major 
catastrophes as feared, this has been an 
exciting year. 

From August 1999, and the 
success I feel our first Inman Reunion 
enjoyed, I have looked forward to this 
year. A lot of planning has gone into 
making this one better. 

The only thing that will make it 
happen is you and the way you express 
yourself. 

Already for me, I have seen more 
and talked to more people than I did last 
year. Some new faces and some new 
friends have made it very special! 

Last year, I spoke on some of my 
memories. This year, I asked someone 
to help me. Since our committee chose 
the Linden School as the picture for the 
shirts (I hope each of you bought one), I 
wanted to know first hand some of the 
things encountered by those who 
attended. (I wasn’t privileged to go Up 
the Road—I had to go to Appalachia.) 
Here are some comments made to me: 

Growing up in Inman, the houses 
were small and very close together. 
Neighbors were so close, we all thought 
we were kin to each other. 


For fun (or so we were told), we 
got to carry water to drink, water to bath 
with, and water to wash clothes. For 
heat and cooking, we got to take grass 
sacks and coal buckets to pick up coal 
that had fallen off the train. Sometimes, 
we went to the tipple and while our 
Grannies took the watch, we climbed the 
coal cars and threw off the coal. We 
were not supposed to do this, but one 
thing we learned early was to “mind 
what Granny told you.” 

There were no street lights so 
when darkness came, we all went into 
the house. This was not so bad in the 
summer, but in the winter, there was 
little time to play with our friends. 

During spring, summer, and fall, 
the games we enjoyed were “Kick the 
Can,” “Red Rover,” baseball and 
softball. If someone had a birthday, a 
party was thrown and “Post Office” was 
the name of the game. Weren’t we all 
“Kissing Cousins?” 

School time in the fall was 
always very tough to handle. Miss Tate 
and Rosie Palmer were the two teachers 
in Linden. Miss Palmer taught the 
primmer and 1 st grade and Miss Tate 
taught grades 2 and 3. When Miss Tate 
left, Miss Lucy Wilson replaced her. 

Mrs. Palmer carried the bell and 
it sat on her desk. No one rang the bell 
but Mrs. Palmer. The teachers rode the 
bus to school and when they arrived, 
they built the fire. There was a stove on 
each side of the building. By the end of 
the day, we began to thaw out from the 
cold. 

The only lighting we had was the 
natural light from the outside. That’s 
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why there were so many windows 
around the schoolhouse. 

The school bus did not run in the 
afternoon. We had to walk home and 
that’s when all the fights took place— 
kids crying, books dropping on the 
ground. But the brave ones knew what 
to do because of those bullies—Run as 
fast as you can—Run all the way home. 

Our refrigerator was the creek. 
We would get a bottle of pop at the 
Inman Store, take it to school, put rocks 
around it so it wouldn’t move, and at 
lunch time, we got it out of the creek. It 
was cold—-just like being in the fridge! 

I look back now and think to 
myself, “They may have been though 
times and growing up in those conditions 
may have been hard, but they were good 
times.” They were my times and my 
memories. 

Thank you for allowing me to 
share them with you. 
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Jack Long Visits 
Sulphur Spring Daily 

As Told to Gary Bush 

September 2000 


“Inman”—Way Back 

by 

Jact^Long 

September 2000 


Jack Long lived in Inman for 
many years. He moved to 
Andover in 1942. He comes 
back daily for fellowship and 
Sulphur water—mainly 

Sulphur water (or as we say 
it—“suffer” water). I asked 
him to share some of his memories. He 
wrote a list of names of people and 
where they lived. Many I did not know, 
but most I either knew them or their 
children. It again bears out how so 
many could live in a small area. There 
were some large families in those days. 

One of Jack’s descriptions 
concerned an area in the lower end of 
Sulphur Springs. A Mr. Cole had a son 
killed by an explosion. Keg powder was 
under the bed—the house was destroyed. 

I asked him what happened.He 

explained that Mr. Cole brought his 
black powder home from the mines and 
always stored it under the bed. His son 
had lost an item and was looking for it 
and struck a match—the keg was open— 
the boy was killed and the home 
destroyed. 


Inman way back when— 
starting with Slaughter Pen , 
there were 5 stores, one 
restaurant, and one pool room 
ran by Benny Everidge. 

Ray Neely, Ben Addington, 
Lucien Purcell, Lawrence Brown, Mister 
Newton, Andy Olinger, Emerson 
Olinger and Jim Maggard lived in 
Slaughter Pen—Also Wiley Moore. 

Mack Fritz and Gains Dixon 
lived in the first two houses in Inman: 
Mr. Miles lived Across the creek for a 
while. Henry Woodward lived upon the 
hill; below the hill near the creek in an 
older house, Mr. Flanary, his son Orbin, 
and his daughter, Mary Lee lived. 
Between the creek and the railroad were 
the houses of Charlie and Marie Golden, 
Walter Grier, Noah Strong and Mister 
Cole The Coles had a son killed by 
explosives because of an open keg of 
power under the bed—their house was 
destroyed. 



Is it sulphur 
water or is 
it “suffer" 
water? 


The following are Jack’s notes 
on Inman. 


The next house was where Bill 
Polly and family lived—Marce, Walker, 
Mattie and Rose. The next house, I 
don’t remember. Later on Homer 
Murray and family lived there. The next 
house was a 2-story. We lived there for 
a while. Two families lived in this 
house, us and Harve Clark. Back down 
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between railroad and highway, in the 
first house was Dave Kelly and family. 
In the second house, we lived for a 
while. Fritz long lived there a while 
also. Zeb Witt lived in the next house. 
In the fourth house was Calvin 
Simmons; in the fifth house, Wilburn 
Lewis; and in the sixth house, John 
Stapleton. In the next house, Joe Brown 
lived way back. There were 6 pre-fab 
houses, three 3-room houses, and three 
4-room houses. 

Topsy Vaughn and Robert 
Whited lived in the next 2 houses. Jerry 
Lind lived in next house way back. We 
lived in the next house from 1918. I 
lived there until I moved to Andover in 
1942. Henry Reid lived there before me. 

There was a 4 room house we 
lived in when my daddy got killed. 
Then Fritz Kleineick lived there. The 
house later burned. There was a 3-room 
house next to the road where Boag 
Melon lived. He always bought a bucket 
of candy with orange slices. He would 
call us kids in and we had a ball. 

In another house by the road was 
where Bill Rogers lived. Frank Bush 
lived there too. Truman Thompson lived 
where Billy Joe Hall lives now. Next to 
the road, Will Hayes lived there first, 
then Jack Wade and the last I remember 
was Richard Wilder. 

The first house above the road is 
where Lloyd Jones lived, next was 
Howard Lewis, then John Henry 
Parsons, and Tom Akers lived there at 
one time or another. The last house was 
Billy Brown and then John Stines. The 
people in the next row were Charlie 
Reed and family; next Bob Barnett, 
Richard Wilder, and Frank Farmer. 


Some of these people moved pretty 
often. My wife said her daddy would 
come in from work and would say, I 
wonder where I live at today. In the last 
row, Jack Thompson was first; Bob 
Anderson was next; I don’t remember 
the next; Thurman Rogers was next; then 
the Wilder’s. 

Next is the Sulphur Spring. At 
one time the creek ran where the spring 
is now. The road went through where 
the spring is now. The horses would 
stop and drink where the water came up. 
It was clearer and colder. 

Then they changed the creek. 
Henry Woodward, a stone mason, took 
the end of a big tank and put it over the 
stream; cut a hole for the pipe and built 
it up. There have been a lot of things 
happened around the Sulphur Spring. 
Some of the women would clean their 
wild greens (“sallet”) while talking 
about that nice lady finger or different 
stuff. 

On the left across the creek in the 
early 1920’s, Henry Woodward and Jeff 
Thompson were in the first two houses; 
later Jim Smith, Martin Anderson, Joe 
Wells, Jock Gibson, Frank Gibson, 
Willard Wells, Ott Sanders, and several 
more. 

There was a black man named 
Bud Nobelton. He had a big billy goat. 
He would hide from you till you started 
to go by, then he would let you have it. 
There were two houses between the coke 
ovens and creek—Watkins lived in one 
house and 3 boys, Lloyd, Cecil and ? 
Hawkins lived in the next house. They 
had two girls, Rachel and Jeanette. 
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Next colored town. I remember 
some of the people who lived there: 
Benny Sanders and family; the 
Shakespeare’s; Luther Hill and wife; 
Carl Patterson; Bill Leaper; Barney 
Watterson and Cary; Bo Almond, and 
Cleo Mitchell’s folks. 

Charlie Shakespeare was a mule 
driver in the #3 mines at Linden. The 
drivers rode out on the mules. There 
was a low place and the drivers would 
hang on the rigging past that place. 
Charlie didn’t know or forgot about it. 
The mule went as far as he could go, just 
stood there trembling. The next driver 
jumped off and took his whip handle and 
hit the mule behind his knees and old 
Shake slid off. No more cow boy 
playing for Shake. 

Coke Ovens. There were about 
30 ovens on each side. They reached 
from the arch bridge to about 200 feet 
above the highway. And they were 
about 60 feet wide. There was a railroad 
on top that ran all the way to the end. 
There was a little steam engine called a 
“Dinky.” Two-car Lorries hauled the 
coal. They had chutes on both sides to 
charge the ovens. They finally 
motorized the Lorries and got rid of the 
“Dinky.” Coke, the longer it burned the 
better (48 hours foundry, 72 and 96 was 
best). 

Inman Coal Tipple. The tipple 
was about 5 stories high. It was used to 
process coal for the coke ovens and 
retail. There was a monitor line that 
brought the coal down. The loaded car 
pulled the empty car up. They passed in 
the middle with a switch on each end. 
The empty car would line the switch to 
go back when loaded. It worked that 
way on both ends. 


Below the tipple between the 
road and the creek was the carpenter 
shop. The men’s names were Uncle 
Barry Harlow, Mister Spears, and 
Hobert Spears. They put in window 
panes or whatever needed to be done. 

Below was the powder house. 
The boiler house was just above the 
tipple. I think it was used to heat the 
store doctor’s office, the 
Superintendent’s house and other 
buildings. Cass Bush fired the boiler 
and lived next to it. Next was the store 
manager’s house. Then, the 

superintendent’s house and two more 
houses. Here are some names of the 
Superintendents: 

Bill Huffman 
Harry Whitehead 
Jack Dawson 
Mister Ingles 
T.C. Hayes 
Mr. Trevorrow 

Bill Huffman’s wife was a caring 
person. She would cook and take food 
to the sick and poor people. 

The Company Barn. The bam 
was above the tipple between the road 
and the creek. They kept about 12 to 14 
mules to work in the mines there. There 
was a dam in the creek to wash the 
mules when they came out of the mines. 
The drivers would ride one and lead the 
others. They would slosh around a 
while. Then they would turn them loose. 
They would kick up their heels and have 
a big time. 

Next was the doctor’s office and 
post office. Postage stamps were 2 cents 
back then. 
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There were several houses in 
Number 2 Hollow. Ballard Spears, 
Taggart Farmer, Jake Caudill, Joe Stines, 
Alex Whited, Matt Phillips, Wilbum 
Thomas, and some I can’t remember. 

The Inman Store. The store was 
a large building with a wide porch with a 
seat almost all the way across the front. 
Inside on the right was the script office; 
then there was the grocery department; 
and on up was the meat market. Doc 
Cary was the butcher. The store had 
good fresh meats. Doc always gave you 
a good measure. On the left was the dry 
goods and clothing department. In the 
center was the bull pen where they sold 
ice cream, drinks, tobacco, cigarettes, 
candy, etc. Johnny Purcell would fill a 
bag of candy for a nickel. Lillian 
Pearson worked on the dry goods side. 
She would run you out when you got 
through trading. 

Above the store on the right were 
the homes of Alf Blevins, Sam Blevins, 
Jess Woodward, Jonah McFalls, Spears, 
Moscoe Durham, Jay Maddox, Jim 
Smith, Orb Davidson, and others I can’t 
remember. 

All of this is about people and 
things that happened from the early 
1920’s to 1942 when I moved away. 
There’s a lot of things happened and 
people I missed during that time. 

In Church Town were: Joe 
Clasby; Adalene Bulah; Doc Carey and 
his second wife Kate; Hilda Gladys 
Kelly; Buzz Lyle, Vernon, Junior; Tiny, 
Ruth, and Sue; Charley South; Paul, 
Everett, Charles, Frank, Carmine; 
Grandpa and Wells; Lem Franklin; 
Mary, Elbe, Callye, Katherine, George, 



vester, Will, Clifford and Leslie. 


Church Town 

Six people were killed in the 
mines from Church Town: Carl Parker, 
Carl Fortner, Roy Moore, Raymond 
Smith, and Ted Collins. 

Others in Church Town were 
Fortners: Carl, Roy, Jimmy D, Bertha 
and Ruth Mcpheron; Elams: Carrol, 
Tom, Ernie, Ruth Reba, Sally, and 
Bertha; Silas Fields: Tom, Opal; Jim; 
Diets: Julie, Bill, Warren, Eva; Arthur, 
Imogene, Mary; Ethel, Wayne, Thelma. 

Others were Fain Woodward, 
Harold, Albert, Merle, Tiny, and Ted; 
Will Girtman and wife Lorene. 

Later were: Tony Santilla, Ted 
Bledsoe, George Shaw, Emily Johnson. 

Others were: Poley Ramey; Fred and 
Alfred, Fred’s children, wife, Irene and 
Nanny. 


Hunk Town. Victor Sklar and 
wife Katie; Joe and Francis; Charlie, 
Bruce, and Mother; Mike Getsi, Mrs. 
Getsi, Mike, John, Andy, Liz, and Mary; 
Bokus; Louis; Zorda; Gene; Steve, Irene; 
Jess Reese; Charlie Lewis & Hassie; 
Lola, Ruth, Florita; Chas, Donald & 
Eddie; Dan Reynolds; Oscar, Ernest, 
Mae; Georgie, Mildred? Nancy Nelson. 
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Farther up the road: Wash 

Caudill’s family: Manus, Ode, Johnny, 
and ? Next was Lorene Newton; Mary, 
Lorene, Lucille, Fred; Arthur, Clyde; 
Dorothy, Pauline; Ed Rose. On the left 
of the road: B. Bcarido (cashier); J. Bob 
Whited; Bill and Clarence ? Bill Wade’s 
family: Lillian, Chas, and Eva. Across 
the road: Louis Parish; Adalene; Mr. 
Shepherd and Ruth; J.K. Smith; Rosella 
and Lex; Morelock’s: Ira, Rex, Gerdine. 
Joe Rochester brothers; Guitar man; 
Charlie and Ches Scalf; Lawrence 
Bonham, Ruth Thelma, a boy, George 
White; Jimmy Echol; Clint Ramey; 
Kelsey, Gamey, Red; Dave Johnson, 
Ethel, Mattie, and Fred. 

Then the School House was next. 
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Memories of Long Ago 

By 

ftrtene ‘Breeding BCanf^n 

September 2000 



Clercie Breeding sharing a smile 
with her daughter Arlene Blanken in 
October of 1988 

“These are some of my memories of 
growing up in Inman. They are not 
intended to embarrass or to harm 
anyone. They are my memories and I 
want to share them with you. No 
offense intended to anyone 
whatsoeverLove, Arlene 

Growing up in Inman, a little 
coal camp, was some of the happiest 
times in my life. Mom said I ate so 
many bananas the day that she went into 
labor with Wayne that I had 
convulsions—I’m not sure that wasn’t 
what caused it, but I seem to remember 
Mrs. Nelson and Mom sick in bed. The 
bed was in the living room. Also, I 
thought Heaven would be a place that 
had bananas growing in the yard 
everywhere and I could get one anytime. 
I still like bananas!!! 


I remember sitting in a com 
patch by myself, puffing on com silk 
rolled in brown poke paper. They 
choked me bad, coughed my guts out, 
and my eyes and nose burned like fire. I 
never did learn to smoke, probably due 
to my com silk experience. 

Mom also soaked a brown poke 
in vinegar and wrapped up our sprained 
ankles. 

Our house had a kitchen, living 
room, and two bedrooms. The bigger 
bedroom had two big beds and a baby 
bed. I slept in a baby bed until my legs 
had to stay bent (Mom said). Then I 
slept with a younger brother, Wayne, 
then Danny Boy. 

No one had any better, but we 
were “rich.” Dad always worked so hard 
in the coal mines in Kentucky. Mom 
was so busy—she didn’t have running 
water in the house till after I was bom. 
She also had a wringer washer—she 
washed clothes by hand. She always 
cooked soul food (that’s what they call it 
now), but we loved it. We didn’t have 
hot dogs or hamburgers but every two 
weeks on pay day. I can still see the big 
meals on Sunday. Dad’s brother, Uncle 
Rhuel and Aunt Jesse, came over from 
Kentucky a lot. 

We had fun in the summer. We 
always had swimming holes in the creek 
beside our house—Me, Doug, Ron, 
Wayne and, as always, a lot of 
neighbors’ kids. We also had paper 
boxes and slid down the mountain in the 
sage grass (probably why I have 
allergies now). No one went to the 
doctor or dentist. Mom greased our 
chests and Dad made cough syrup out of 
liquor and rock candy. 
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My best friends were Carolyn 
Reed, Judy Clark, and, of course, Linda 
Gail. Moe, Aunt Beulah, and the kids 
were close. She and Mom were always 
best friends, so all of us kids have a 
special bond. Our friends came to our 
house to play. I remember my first kiss. 
It was inside our toilet. We were 
playing “Hoopie Hide” and Johnny 
Estridge found me in there and gave me 
a kiss. Also, Johnny Estridge walked me 
home from church and gave me lots of 
kisses (two). One Christmas he bought 
me a box of Hershey bars—there were 
24 bars. Doug and Ron kept getting 
them. I found out later that Linda was 
hiding in the toilet also, but she didn’t 
get any “sugar!! ” 



Otis and Clercie Flanary 
Breeding 
Spring of 1960 


Mom never did wear lipstick and 
nail polish. Judy Clark had older sisters 
and one day Judy and I got into their 
make-up and spilled some polish (bright 
red). We hid on top of some folded 
quilts in a pantry. Nadine said she 
would kill us, but she never did find us. 
I bet Judy got chewed out many times 
because of me. 


Mom bought some colored 
“diddles” one Easter. They turned out to 
be fighting chickens. She couldn’t let 
me outside because they would “flog” 
me. Mom would get a chicken by the 
neck and wring it around, then throw it 
into a tub, pour boiling water over it, and 
pluck out the feathers. I was scared of 
them because sometimes they hopped 
out of the tub and came toward me, or so 
I thought. Anyway, next day we had a 
big pot of chicken and dumplings. 

They always had a garden. Mom 
canned vegetables and Dad picked 
blackberries and huckleberries. We 
always had hot jam and biscuits and 
cobbler pies. 

Mom always painted every room 
each year. One time, the big bedroom 
was blue with red trim (Powell Valley 
colors now). The kitchen was white 
with black trim. 

We bathed in a tub once a week. 
I always got up early for school before 
my brothers, Ron, Doug, Wayne, and 
Danny, and washed at the kitchen sink. 

We drank from a dipper. No one 
used glasses, except for milk. There 
were RC Colas, “Grapettes,” and Orange 
drinks once a week that cost 5 cents 
each. 

We walked to school until fourth 
grade and then caught the school bus to 
Appalachia. We stood around the 
potbellied stove to defrost our hands 
before Miss Palmer would teach. She 
was our first teacher and mean as a 
devil. Everyone was scared of her. One 
time, Danny Boy said she gave him a 
“shooking”—she would grab you and 
shake the crap out of you. 
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thing. Once she painted his toe nails. 
He thought it would come off. He went 
to work with red toe nails. 

We would walk on top of the 
slate dump. I remember there were 
some hot spots. Lord, we could have 
fallen into the soft, hot ones. The Lord 
was always looking after us. 


Clercie and Otis 
Breeding on 
Christinas Eve, 
shortly before Otis 
passed away 

pay days. 


Dad didn’t 
have a car (never 
did drive). He 
paid another 
worker on pay 
day to haul him 
and the other 
men to and from 
work. We went 
to Mrs. 

Christian’s to 
phone for cabs 
to go to town on 


Hazel and Ira Morelock had the 
first TV in Inman. They would let us 
kids watch it at night. Everyone sat in 
the floor and watched (snow). Couldn’t 
hardly see or hear much, but we loved it. 
The Christians, John and Jim Morelock, 
Bill and Harold Dorton, the Estridge 
boys, the Clarks, the Bushes, the Halls, 
Breedings and Moore’s lived close 
together. Everyone got along. 

We all hated old MacNeely. He 
would tear down our swimming hole. 
Marcus Moss was also a butt hole. He 
was a flunky copy and pushed his power 
around. No one liked him or his wife. 


The school bus driver, Stepp, 
was also hateful. He stopped two places, 
at the store in upper Inman and then at 
school. When we started at Appalachia, 


we had to run to catch the bus because 
he would pass us up if we weren’t at the 
two places on time. Ron had to run 
every morning. 

Ron and Doug were my big 
brothers. When Doug graduated and 
went to the Air Force, Wayne started 
sleeping with Ron. I had a bed to 
myself. Danny slept with Mom and 
Dad. Ron would let me wear his V-neck 
sweaters and get mad because of the 
boob marks in front. (We never had a 
dryer to fluff them out!!) 

Mom washed on Monday, ironed 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. Bless her 
heart. She ironed everything, the sheets, 
towels and diapers. All my brothers’ 
pants were starched. No wonder she had 
bad legs. Mopping and waxing was 
done on Fridays. I don’t know how she 
managed. 

Every family was the same, I 
reckon. We always went to church. 
Mom was a Sunday School teacher; Dad 
didn’t go. They were wonderful 
parents—lived for us kids like we do 
ours now. 

We had to walk to Appalachia to 
go to the movies. They cost 20 cents to 
get in. We got to go on paydays in the 
summer. Lord, now we could never let 
our kids walk two miles for anything. 

I guess times were hard, but we 
never knew it. Every family lived the 
same. We all got along. We truly loved 
and respected each other, parents, 
children, neighbors. If anyone needed 
anything, everyone would help any way 
they could. 
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Once a year, there was a 
homecoming on Decoration Day in 
Upper Inman (Laurie). All of Dad’s 
people came over for “dinner on the 
ground.” Dad’s sisters and brothers 
were Lila, Lola, Bernice, Rheul, Beulah, 
Noah, Allen William, Mark, Jr. (Harvey 
Logan), and Johnny, who died very 
young. 

The Bush Boys, Denver and 
Carlos, would go barefoot in the winter. 
They would break ice and wade in the 
creek (probably would have killed us, 
but didn’t faze them). 

We used catalogs for toilet paper. 
Every night Dad would bring in a slop 
jar (chamber pot) and set it in the 
bedroom. If we had to pee in the night 
or puke, we used the “jar.” I hated to 
empty that thing. We were lucky to live 
by a creek, close enough to empty the 
“jar” and rinse it out every morning. 

They had a charge account with 
Alden’s mail order. Their policy was, 
“If you had to charge—do without.” 
They bought one thing at a time on 
credit at M.D. Collier’s in Appalachia. 
Mom very seldom bought herself 
anything. That time, print dresses were 
$4.98. I was so proud, and encouraged 
them to buy anything they wanted after 
Dad retired. 

One time Doug (I think) was 
bathing behind the kitchen stove. The 
tub was on top of table chairs. Anyway, 
the tub slipped off the chairs, Doug went 
sliding around the stove, circled the 
kitchen, and water went everywhere!!! 
We, not Doug, thought that was the 
funniest thing! 


It was also funny when Mrs. 
Clark got her tit caught in the wringer of 
her washing machine. She said that she 
pushed the reverse level and it (her tit) 
rolled back out. I wonder if she died of 
breast cancer? 

Also, one morning Judy and Jim 
couldn’t go to school because Mrs. Clark 
had lost her FALSE TEETH!!! They 
looked in every room, the toilet, the coal 
house and everywhere outside. Guess 
where they found them?—she had them 
in her mouth all the time!!! I reckon she 
was crying and praying and making all 
the kids hunt for them when she said she 
had them all the time. 

We always listened to the radio. 
We all went to sleep on Saturday nights 
listening to “The Grand Ole Opry”. 
Guess I got my “yearning” for ghost 
hunting listing to “The Screeching 
Door” or “The Inner Sanctum. ” I got so 
scared of the screeching sound as it 
opened, but I always sat on Dad’s lap. 

I don’t remember much about 
Christmas except we were all in 
Christmas plays at church. Getting a 
“poke” was the highlight—a pack of 
gum, candy bar. Cracker Jacks, and an 
apple, orange, nuts, peppermint candy, 
and orange slices. We didn’t get many 
gifts, but I don’t remember thinking 
anything about it. Once I got a little red 
broom, probably some kind of doll, but I 
don’t recall. Once I got a red rocking 
chair. I’m sure the boys got a truck and 
gun of some kind. 
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Otis Breeding, soft-hearted Dad, on 
a Sunday evening, eating deviled 
eggs 

March 1967 

On the 4 th of July, Dad had ice 
cream delivered (he put his order in 
beforehand). They were big, 5-gallon 
containers. He always had “hot ice” to 
keep on top of the lid to keep the ice 
cream from melting. We ate ice cream 
all day, constantly, because there was no 
way to keep it. We only had an ice box 
and the ice man delivered ice once a 
week (I think). There was also a whole 
case of drinks, 24, in a wooden crate. 
So, we ate melted chocolate, strawberry 
and vanilla ice cream and drank hot 
drinks all day, just because it was there 
and we could ‘cause it was the 4 th of 
July ’!! 

We also went swimming in No. 4 
Holler—actually, a dammed-up branch 
from the holler that was used for 
logging. The water wasn’t anything but 
mud, in some places mud would be up to 
our knees. Members of the Baptist 


Church held their baptizing there. It was 
real close to the house. 

One time, Carolyn Reed and I 
were playing on a hillside across the 
road. We had a play house on rocks 
with ferns and moss. Wayne wanted to 
play and I wouldn’t let him. He slipped 
around the path and let some big rocks 
roll down, trying to scare us. Well, one 
hit me in the head. Of course, I was 
screaming and bleeding like a stuck hog. 
I had to go to the doctor that time and 
get three stitches. Wayne lied and said 
that he didn’t do it, but Minnie Morelock 
told Mom she saw him above us 
throwing rocks. Anyway, Mom gave 
him a switching (tree branch). Mom did 
that—she gave us a good switching 
when we needed it. (Of course, I was so 
good I didn’t get many!!!!) 



Tough as nails Mom, Clercie 
Breeding 
1988 
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The boys certainly had their 
share. They probably are better men 
because of ‘em. I remember only one 
time Dad whipped me with a belt. I had 
new shoes that hurt my feet. Judy, 
Carolyn and Linda and I were jumping 
rope. I jumped on the back of my shoes 
and broke the back down. Oh Lord, they 
were mad. Can you guess how long 
poor old Dad had to work and probably 
done without something for himself to 
buy those shoes? He should have cut the 
blood out of me and poured salt in it. I 
really deserved that whipping. 

One time Wayne went hunting 
and camping out with one of the 
McKinney boys. They were men 
compared to Wayne, but he was always 
their “little buddy.” Delmar, J.B., 
Clayton and their sister, Loretta. 
Anyway, Wayne was probably ten or 
eleven, and one Saturday morning one of 
them carried Wayne home from the 
mountains. His leg was cut wide open— 
all the way to the bone. I think he had 
about twenty stitches—Dad just about 
passed out when he saw the cut. Dad 
had a weak stomach when it came to 
blood. Mom was as tough as nails. 

Dad was never a heavy drinker, 
but he would dip in the sauce.... As he 
got older, he always kept a mixture of 
whiskey and rock candy in the commode 
tank in the house in Big Stone Gap. 
Guess that was all that helped cut the 
mucous from his throat!!! 

We all played in the creek. We 
would “bug” for minners (minnows). 
Bugging was when you stuck your hands 
under the rocks and grabbed them, then 
you threw them into a can. The boys 
would sometimes pull out a big snake. 


As brothers, Ron and Doug 
picked on me (I really don’t know 
why)!!! One time on my birthday, they 
gave me “licks” so hard that I cried. 
Then they pushed me under the bed and 
wouldn’t let me out. I am sure I was 
screaming to high Heaven. They will 
pay for that one day!!! 

Sometimes, Mom had prayer 
meeting at our house. Several people 
did that. The church would visit, sing a 
few songs, pray, have a snack. It was 
good fellowship even then. 

The first dead person I remember 
(I was only 4-5) was Papaw Breeding 
(Lindsey), and then Mr. Christian. They 
brought their bodies home. People sat 
up all day and night to mourn out of 
respect. 

After Dad retired, bless his heart, 
he didn’t have enough wind or strength 
to bend down and tie his shoes. The coal 
mines killed him for sure. They lived in 
Big Stone Gap at that time. Mary Ann 
was bom, such a joy in their golden age. 
Mom was 45 and Dad was 51 or 52. All 
of the other kids were married and had 
started families of their own. Dad said 
these grandkids popped up faster than 
popcorn. For eight straight years, there 
was a new grandchild. 

We loved going home. There 
were bunk beds and a big bed in a small 
bedroom. I remember Ron and Barb in a 
bunk bed—kids everywhere. We woke 
up on Sunday morning to Mom cooking 
biscuits and gravy with the TV playing 
Christian music. Having the kids small 
were the happiest times, nothing but love 
and laughter. 
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After Doug, Ron and I got 
married, had our own families and as the 
kids got older, we couldn’t get together 
as before. The boys tried to come and 
see Mom and Dad about every six weeks 
or two months. They did that until Dad 
and then Mom passed away. I can 
honestly say I have nothing but good 
memories from Inman. Maybe one day 
my brothers can jot down their thoughts 
and we will put them together. 
Wouldn’t that be good to hand down to 
our grandkids. 

Thanks to God for all the years. 
Mom and Dad made sure we knew of 
honesty, respect to our neighbors, 
truthfulness, kindness and love to each 
other—most of all, God’s love. Even 
when we didn’t think anything about it 
as kids, when we grew up we knew and 
know now who to turn to when times get 
tough. 



Clercie Flanary Breeding playing 
with her daughter Mary Ann 
January 1960 



Otis Breeding, spending time with 
daughter Arlene Breeding Blanken, when 
Arlene was pregnant with her first child, 
Brian 
April, 1962 



Arlene with son Mark when Sheri was 
six weeks old 
September 1965 
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Arlene’s husband, the 
late Herman Blanken, 
with sons mark and Brian 
June 1963 


Arlene and Herman’s three 
older children: Sheri, with 
mark and Brian standing 
behind her 

Easter 1968—a few years 
before Kellie was born 


A close family: Arlene’s sister Mary 
Ann Breeding Davis; brother, 
Wayne; mother, Clercie; brother 
Doug; Arlene; and brother Danny; 
with Mary Ann’s son Joel behind 
them in the tree. Her other brother, 
Ron, was not present. 


Kelli, 3; Arlene’s grandmother, 
Mary Breeding holding Brian’s 
daughter, Melissa, two and one- 
half months; and Sheri, 13 







On the day of Otis’burial: Otis’ 
nephew, Harold; son, Wayne; 
brother, Rheul (Harold’s Dad); 
and son, Ron. 



In front, Mary and 
Arlene; in back, 
Clercie, Otis’ brother 
Rheul Breeeding and 
Mary Ann. 
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Memories of Inman 

By 

Joyce ‘BCedsoe Smith 

July 2001 

When we moved to Inman in 
1942, we rented one of the three-room 
houses that sat on the creek bank across 
from the company store. It was the end 
one that sat close to the trestle. There 
were four houses in this row, and they 
had never been painted. Thus, they were 
blotched chocolate brown due to the 
wood’s exposure to the elements. To get 
to the houses from the “bottom,” you 
crossed a narrow bridge that was about 
three feet wide and had a makeshift 
handrail. The bridge was even with the 
ground as you approached it, but on the 
far side, there were seven or eight steps 
you had to descend to put you back on 
solid ground. 



Home in Church Town, 1948-49 


Mom was a stickler for 
cleanliness, so we had a house cleaning 
day before we moved in. It was in the 
early spring and the creek was high so 


we had no trouble getting the scrubbing 
water from the creek that ran directly in 
front of the house and about ten feet 
from the front porch. My brother, 
Gayle, who was sixteen, carried the 
water from the creek in a galvanized 
bucket. He carried water until he filled 
two #2 wash tubs, then he was off on his 
bicycle to canvass the new territory and 
to look over the girl situation. Mama put 
canned lye in the water for disinfectant 
and Rinso washing powder for suds. 
This was before liquid bleach was on the 
market, and we had to wait for the Rinso 
to dissolve in the cold water before the 
suds would come. 

Our drinking water would come 
from the pump that was located in front 
of the big house over on the main road 
where Mr. Joe Lewis lived. This house 
was a couple doors down from the store. 
It was a long way to carry water, as you 
had to go across the bridge, through the 
bottom, and across the railroad track and 
the road. 
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Juanita Bledsoe, left; Mom, 
center; Louise, right 


My older sisters, Louise and 
Juanita, and Mom scrubbed down the 
walls and floors, and when it came 
dinner time. Mom sent Ruth and me to 
the store for a loaf of bread and some 
bologna. The bologna was the kind that 
had to be sliced and had the big spots of 
fat in it. We couldn’t afford “dopes” to 
drink, so Mama handed us a half gallon 
lard bucket and told us to get some 
drinking water from the pump on the 
way back. This was a treat for us, as 
we’d never experienced pumping water. 


I remember how awed I felt 
going into the “Commissary” for the 
time and how timid I was as we passed 
the men sitting on the porch whiling the 
time away, whittling on a stick of wood, 
smoking cigarettes, or spitting tobacco 
juice. 

Our neighbors at this location 
were Paul and Cecil Gambel South, 
Albert and Viola Woodward, and Mrs. 
Flanary (Aunt Meadie to most folk). 
Alfred Blevins, who was the company 
carpenter, lived just across the creek in 
the bottom in the three roomed house 
that Ulysses Bledsoe lived in later. The 
McFall family lived in the two-story 
house next to Blevins. Later the Finks 
lived here, then the Varners. The Frank 
McCarroll family were living there when 
we left Inman. 

Lorine Gertman, Dr. Holly’s 
nurse for so many years, lived in the 
four-roomed house just above the two- 
story one. Brother Gayle and his wife, 
Jewell, moved into this house when 
Lorine moved away. 


Juanita Bledsoe 
Church Town 
1943-44 
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While we lived in the house 
across the creek, I had an encounter with 
two large snakes. There was a rock pile 
a few yards from the back door steps. 
We didn’t have a back porch, just a set 
of steps. One morning I looked out and 
spied a huge snake coiled around and 
underneath these rocks. To me there 
seemed to be more snake than rocks. I 
let out a scream, and Mom came 
running. When I could finally tell her 
about the snake, she straightway went 
out, picked up a large rock and threw it 
at the snake. It fazed the snake not at all, 
but it immediately pulled itself free of 
the rpcks and chased Mom back into the 
house. I carried on so that Roy Fortner, 
who was sitting on the trestle enjoying 
the morning sun, came over to see what 
all the commotion was about. When he 
saw the snake, he straightway pulled a 
small gun from his jacket pocket and 
shot it. Examining it, he surmised it was 
a black racer, and he picked it up with a 
stick and slung it into the creek. 

The other incident happened 
when I decided to go alone to investigate 
the coke ovens. I had a bad habit of 
wandering off without telling anybody 
where I was going. So, this morning, off 
I went. The ovens hadn’t been used in 
years even at this time, and the weeds 
and young saplings were about to take 
over. Loose bricks had fallen in piles in 
most of them. These conditions deterred 
me none, so on I went, until I stumbled 
upon a large gray looking snake lying 
half hidden in the weeds and fallen 
bricks. All I could see was it’s head 
which to me was about the size of a soft 
ball. It’s mouth was wide open, and it’s 
eyes were large and glassy. I couldn’t 
move for a minute or two, and the snake 
didn’t either. When I finally got my feet 
to move, I ran like a race horse to the 


house. Daddy happened to be home, and 
when I told him what the snake looked 
like and how it acted, he guessed it was a 
blowing viper. I tried to get him to go 
back to the spot with me, but he just 
reprimanded me for being there in the 
first place and gave me a stem warning 
that I had better not go traipsing off like 
that again. 

We didn’t stay in the house 
across the creek for long—a few months 
at the most. Daddy was afraid of that 
creek when it rose after a hard rain, so it 
wasn’t long before we moved to Church 
Town. Daddy didn’t particularly ask for 
a house in Church Town, he just asked 
for the next available empty house. He 
didn’t care as long as he could get us off 
that creek bank. 



Daddy (Ted Bledsoe) coming home 
from work, 1957 


I didn’t mind that move one bit 
either, as with the house being so close 
to the side of the mountain and creek, it 
seemed I saw a garter snake, water snake 
or a snake every time I got out. 

Jim Fields (neighbor) had just 
been converted to Christ, when we 
moved to Inman, and he came to our 
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house and invited us to attend the church 
in the brick store building located in 
Slaughter Pen. We children, except 
Gayle, went to Bible School there that 
year, and my sister, Louise was 
converted there that summer. She was 
thirteen. 



Mom and Louise after Louise’s baptism 
in No. 4 hollow. 


In later years, I learned this 
church was a mission started by the First 
Baptist Church of Appalachia. 

When we moved to Church 
Town, we started going to church and 
Sunday School upon the hill which was 
the Freewill Baptist. Ruth and I did 
attend Bible School at the Methodist 
Church in Church Town one year. Ruth 
received a prize for memorizing the 
books of the Old and New Testament 
and being able to repeat them without 
making a mistake. 


I was in third grade when we first 
moved to Inman and had Buena Johnson 
for a teacher. The “little” school house 
was just an ordinary house with some of 
the partitions removed to make two large 
rooms. It sat just below the big school in 
Linden and housed the first through 
third grades. The first and second grades 
were held in one room with the second 
grade going from 9:00 A.M. to 12:00 
noon and the first grade from 1:00 to 
4:00 P.M. the third grade occupied the 
other room and went all day. Here I got 
my first and only spanking at school. 
Usually all the children went out for 
recess at the same time, but for some 
reason, Miss Johnson had let the boys 
out by themselves this morning. When 
she called them in, she let the girls go 
out. All must have done something that 
didn’t set right with Miss Johnson, as 
she allowed us only enough time to use 
the “john.” When she rung the little 
hand bell for us to come back in , 
someone said, “Let’s act like we didn’t 
hear her.” I knew better than to do this, 
but I went along with the rest of them 
anyway. 

She rang the bell again, and we 
still didn’t go in. Being really steamed 
by then, she hollered for us in a very 
demanding way. We finally decided 
we’d better go in, and as we came 
through the door, she stopped us 
individually and gave us a whipping. 
When she came to me, I hesitated, but 
she grabbed me by the hand pulling me 
through, and said, “Come on in here, 
Joyce. I’m surprised at you, but you’re 
going to get it, too.” 

I had Miss Sproles in the fourth 
grade. I recall her being short and 
plump, but a pretty young woman. I 
remember her mostly as wearing a navy 
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blue skirt that was pleated all the way 
around and a pink blouse. I also 
remember how that still in our coats, 
we’d hover around that pot-bellied stove 
on winter mornings trying to thaw out 
from our long walk to school. Miss 
Sporles must have had a tender spot in 
her heart for us, as she’d often let us 
stand close to the stove way past time for 
school to begin. Even then, she would 
have to threaten us to get us to sit down. 

The county school board often 
sent canned soup beans to the school, 
and Miss Sproles would heat them in a 
large pot on the stove. You could have 
some if you remembered to bring a 
bowl. They were pretty good too if you 
had bread to eat with them. They also 
gave out chunks of cheese periodically. 

Our drinking water was carried 
from the spring that was located down 
the road a bit and across the railroad 
track in front of the Bonham’s house. 
You could provide your own glass if you 
wanted, but most of us made a drinking 
cup by tearing a sheet of notebook paper 
almost in half then twisting it into a cone 
shape. 

The bigger boys were usually 
sent for the water. The spring was just 
an inch pipe that someone had driven 
into the cliff, and the water barley 
trickled out when the weather was dry, 
but it was nice and cool. Folks going to 
or coming from Kentucky often stopped 
there to get a drink. 

A certain mischievous fellow 
once told me when he was sent for water 
at a dry time that he just got the water 
from the creek to save time and spent the 
rest of his time playing with the 
minnows he’d brought up in the water. 


Then there was that smoking 
slate dump that everyone was so afraid 
would one day blow up and kill us all. It 
real-l-y smoked when it rained and I’d 
be so worried that all I could do was 
look out the window and keep my eye on 
that slate dump. 

Most of the time we took our 
lunch to school and would eat at our 
desk, but if the weather was nice, we’d 
eat outside. I remember sitting on the 
large rock at the back of the school and 
having my lunch. I also liked to crawl a 
little ways underneath the back of the 
school on the lower side where there was 
no underpinning and eat. A few of us 
girls did this until some of the boys told 
on us. The principal then made us stop 
as we might get on a snake or get bitten 
by a spider. 

You could go home for lunch if 
you wanted, but you’d better not be late 
when school took up again. I remember 
running down the railroad track, crossing 
the trestle and often missing a tie and 
nearly killing myself. Bud Bush’s dogs 
would put up such a fuss when you 
passed their house. I was so afraid of 
them that I could feel the hair on the 
back of my neck raise and a chill go 
down my spine, but I kept on going, if 
they didn’t get out of the yard and in 
front of me. I’d take a shortcut just after 
passing Bush’s, going down a path to the 
creek and around the cliff, passing by 
Dave Kesterson’s place and on up the 
alley to our house. I’d be out of breath, 
but Mama would have me a fried egg 
and bologna sandwich already waiting. 

Mrs. Lapair was my fifth grade 
teacher. She was a niece of Miss 
Palmer’s who taught the sixth and 
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seventh grades and who was also the 
school principal. I remember Mrs. 
Lapair as being a tall, rather heavyset 
woman in her late thirties. She spoke 
with a slight lisp, and it seemed she 
always wore a brown suit with a straight 
skirt. When she sat in her chair in front 
of the class with her legs crossed, some 
of the boys always tried to get a seat 
where they could look up her skirt. This 
was a fifth grade class, but a few of the 
boys were old enough to be in high 
school. She wasn’t a very attractive 
woman at all, and I always wondered 
why the boys wanted to look up her 
skirt. 

This was during World War II 
and Mrs. Lapair’s husband was away in 
the army fighting in France, and she’d 
often remind us of the dangers the 
fighting men were facing. I don’t think 
we had much sympathy for her as she 
was always so hateful and mean to us. 

Miss Palmer was an elderly lady 
with snow white hair and a sharp nose. 
To me she resembled the picture of 
George Washington that hung in every 
classroom in the country. She also had 
the appearance of a witch. I though she 
really must be one, when she grabbed 
me by the shoulder one day when we 
were lined up to march into the school 
after evening recess. I was fidgeting in 
line and she shook me soundly. As she 
pulled me up close to her face, I saw the 
anger in her eyes and her fanglike teeth. 
For an old lady, she surly had a grip! 
When I got home that evening and 
showed Mama my shoulder, it was 
bruised and you could see where her 
fingernails had cut into my skin. You 
can bet I behaved in line after that. 


Ruth who was in the seventh 
grade was a favorite of Miss Palmer’s. 
She made really good grades and never 
gave Miss Palmer a minutes trouble. It 
seemed Miss Palmer took every 
opportunity she could to talk to me about 
Ruth and she always reminded me of her 
good grades and called her “little 
Ruthie.” Every time Ruth and I had a 
quarrel. I’d call her “little Ruthie, 
teacher’s pet." 



Joyce, left; Uncle Fred, center; 
Ruth, right 


I survived the sixth grade with 
Miss Palmer without much incident, as 
the good shaking she’d given me earlier 
had settled me down some. By the time 
I got to the seventh grade, we were 
bussed to Appalachia and my school 
troubles started again with Fanny Long. 

Even with all my school 
problems, I remember and relish the 
freedom we had as children, roaming 
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the hills and creek banks, coming home 
at dusk. I also remember sliding down 
the slate dump on a shovel or a piece of 
pasteboard and I always wondered how 
Mom knew exactly where I’d been when 
I got home. 

We played softball in the alleys, 
on the creek bank or any place else that 
was wide enough for three bases. Our 
balls, which were made of twine raveled 
from an old worn-out sock, rolled up, 
and wrapped in electrician’s tape, did 
just fine as did the makeshift bats that 
we might have picked up from the 
kindling pile. 

The skating tournaments held on 
the pike in the cool of the evenings were 
fun too, except, when you got home and 
the heel of your shoes were all but tom 
off where you’d beaten cream cans on 
them to serve as roller skates. 

The Christmas plays at the 
church are among my favorite memories. 
They were usually under the direction of 
Mr. Coy Bush, Mr. John Davis, and Mrs. 
Inez Fields. We were very serious about 



this function and each had dreams of 
being a great actor or actress when we 
performed in these pageants. They were 
also humbling, as the birth of Christ was 
made real to us through these plays as 
we acted out this event in front of the 
large background picture of the little 
town of Bethlehem. Even yet, when I 
approach the town of Appalachia at 
night, especially in winter when 
everything is quiet and a light flickers 
here and there, I’m reminded again of 
that background picture of the little town 
of Bethlehem. 

Walking home from school on 
winter evenings were memorable too. 
Even though it was so very cold 
shuffling along in the snow and slush, 
I’d often pluck an icicle from a cliff with 
a mitten hand and crunch on it all the 
way home while my friends, Emily and 
Evelyn Fields, Florita Lewis, Nancy 
Green, and Clercie Bush, and I 
boisterously talked and cut up. 

Participating in softball games 
with other camp schools is something of 
the past, but the competition was 
genuine. We use to walk across the 
mountain from the Linden school to 
Amo for such games. I wasn’t the best 
of player so I was mostly a spectator. I 
lacked the skill of hitting the ball and 
also of throwing it Due to the lack of 
my ability, I was always the last one to 
be picked for a side, and the side that 
had to take me always let out a loud 
sigh. 

During the war, we were excused 
one afternoon from school and given a 
gunny sack to collect dry milkweed pods 
in. The down from the pods was to be 
used to fill life jackets. Participating in 
this function wasn’t compulsory, and 


Coy Bush and John Davis 
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some went home, but I stayed. I was 
very proud to do my part in the war 
effort and had grandiose thoughts that I 
might be helping save some drowning 
soldier or sailor. 

I hated listening to Gabriel 
Heater on the 6 o’clock news during 
those war years. Daddy stayed glued to 
the radio, and we were dared to make the 
slightest noise. Mama and Dad were 
always very somber for a good while 
after the news went off. 

Everybody had a victory garden 
in which to grow vegetables for their 
family to save what the Farmers of 
America could grow for the armed 
forces. Government stamp books were 
issued to purchase other staples such as 
meat, sugar, coffee, and gasoline. You 
were allowed to purchase just so much a 
month with these stamps. 

My brother, Gayle, joined the 
Navy the day of his seventeenth 
birthday. A few days later, he received 
notice of when he would be inducted. 
Everyone was very serious and quiet at 
this time and Mom and Dad were most 
depressed. I remember the day before he 
left for boot camp, Gayle picked up a 
gunny sack and ask me if I’d like to go 
upon the slate dump with him to pick up 
coal. He was seven years older than I, 
and I felt honored that he had ask me 
instead of one of my older sisters. I 
don’t think we really needed the coal at 
the time, as it was in August. I think he 
just wanted to do one last thing he felt 
might be helping out the family. The 
day after he left, my parents were 
discussing this and they asked me if I 
had thought that this might be the last 
time I would ever get to do anything 


with him. I hadn’t, as I was too young to 
realize the true wages of war. 

While Gayle was away at war, 
Daddy needed something to do to keep 
his mind off his son, so he started 
whittling out a railroad train. He ended 
up making three. 

When Ruth and I were fourteen 
and fifteen, respectively, and Gayle was 
away at war, we painted the outside of 
our house. Mr. Tiller, the store manager, 
announced that the coal company that 
owned the houses would supply the paint 
if anyone wanted to paint their house. 
We talked Daddy into getting the paint 
for us. I really don’t know what the 
original color of the houses was, but they 
were all the same color which appeared 
to have been a dull gray trimmed in 
white. We painted ours white and 
trimmed it in green. It took a long time 
for us to do it, but we did a good job and 
everyone said it looked like a little house 
in the country. 

When all the young women got 
jobs in defense plants at the beginning of 
the war, they started wearing long pants. 
This set a trend for the whole country. I 
was eleven when I got my first pair of 
pants. They were purchased at the 
commissary, were made of denim, and 
were called dungarees. The style was to 
turn the legs up a turn or two. Saddle 
oxfords were worn with them and the 
trend was never to polish your oxfords. 

Going greens picking (Mom 
called it “salet” picking) with Mom was 
a thing I really enjoyed. I guess I liked it 
so because none of my other siblings 
liked to go and I had that time with Mom 
all by myself. We would gather 
dandelion, plantain, wild lettuce, violets. 
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groundhog, dock, and poke when they 
first came up. Poke is poisonous when it 
gets bigger. These were just a few of the 
plants that we picked. We’d stop at the 
pump in front of Babe South’s house and 
wash them and Mama and Babe would 
talk awhile across the fence. 

I remember how sad we were 
when we heard the news that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had died, the awe and fear we 
felt when the atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, and how the church bells 
tolled when the war was over. 

We took “pokes” (paper bags) 
full of “dope" bottles to the store and 
redeemed them for dopes (what we call 
soda pop today). Dope for my family 
was rare except on the Fourth of July. 
On the Fourth, as it was traditionally 
referred to, Daddy always ordered three 
large containers of ice cream and a 
carton of twenty-four Nehi dopes of 
different flavors from the company store. 
They would deliver it early on the 
Fourth and I could hardly wait until my 
breakfast of a streak of lean and a streak 
of fat salted bacon, biscuits and gravy 
had digested before I had talked Dad 
into opening the ice cream. What happy 
anticipation it was to see him labor at 
removing the wrapping from the 
containers and see the smoke emitting 
from the dry ice that the ice cream was 
packed in. The dry ice didn’t last long, 
as the containers were opened so often, 
but that was our excuse to eat it—before 
all the ice was gone and the ice cream 
melted. That day of eating all the ice 
cream and drinking all the dope you 
could hold caused the outhouse to be 
used more often than usual either from 
upchucking or the other way of 
elimination. 


Every time I went to the 
company store, I would see opened 
bottles of RC Cola sitting here and there 
on the counter with a residue of dope 
and a few salted peanuts in the bottom. I 
couldn’t imagine anyone leaving such 
goodies and envied those who had so 
much money to spend that they could. I 
vowed that if I ever had the money, I 
would get a bottle of RC Cola and put 
peanuts in it. One day mama had my 
sister, Ruth, and me rake the leaves. To 
our surprise she gave us each a dime. 
After we’d washed up, off to the store 
we went. I got that RC Cola that I’d 
dreamed about and a bag of peanuts. 
Ruth spent only one of her nickels. I 
wanted to stay at the store and drink my 
dope. There were no other people in the 
store except the clerks and us, but I 
hoped someone I knew would come in 
and see me drinking a dope at the store. 
It was hard getting the hang of getting 
the peanuts and dope out at the same 
time, but I soon learned. And I left a 
little bit of dope and a few peanuts in the 
bottom, so others could see I could act 
“bigity” (bigotry) too. You used the 
word “bigity” when you thought folks 
might think themselves better off than 
others or were snooty. I could tell Ruth 
didn’t approve of my actions, but she 
drank her dope, all the time acting like 
she was embarrassed. I wasn’t ashamed 
and I felt like I had accomplished 
something! 

It was a joy to see spring time 
come, as we girls loved to play 
hopscotch as well as jump rope and play 
ball. In the winter, we occupied our time 
reading books (mostly comic books), 
making doll clothes, or playing with 
Shirley Temple paper dolls. 
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While I was still a small girl, I 
would go upon the hill above Santilli’s 
house, sit down with our dog, Bing, and 
look at the houses in Church Town for a 
long time. While I sat there, I’d dream 
of things I’d do to fix up those run down 
houses if I had the money. I decided I’d 
tear down those dilapidated fences and 
put in hedge and keep it trimmed really 
neat. The ruts in the alleys were another 
problem. They would look nice if they 
were smooth and had a hard top like the 
pike. I hadn’t heard of the process of 
paving a driveway as yet. 

I remember Bobby Smith when he was 
in grade school hiding his cigarettes 
from his Mom under a rock in the comer 
of their fence when he came home for 
lunch and would pick them up again on 
his way back; and how Junior Pannell 
wore out the grass at his grandmother’s 
back fence where he jumped the fence 
on his way to see his little girlfriend, 
Florence Lawson, whom he later 
married. 

After World War II ended and 
work was good, the standard of living 
rose in our little part of the world. We 
were able to purchase a refrigerator, and 
the old iron Home Comfort coal burning 
cook stove was replaced by one that 
used gas. The wooden kitchen table and 
straight backed chairs were replaced by a 
shiny white metal table with four 
matching chairs, and there was a new 
kitchen cabinet. All this wasn’t 
purchased at one time. Mom and Dad 
would wait until they got a few items 
paid for before getting anything else. 
Eventually there was new living room 
furniture, a Warm Morning heating stove 
with a jacket that replaced the old open 
faced Ben Franklin stove we’d used 
since before I could remember. Mom 


and Dad treated themselves to a new 
bedroom suite that replaced the old iron 
bedsteads that they had conceived five 
children on and where Mom had given 
birth to most of her children. 

Yes, times were getting better, 
but the family was getting smaller. 
Gayle and Jewell Murray were married 
not many months after Gayle got out of 



Gayle and Jewell holding David 


the Navy and had gotten a job in the 
mine at Lynch working along with 
Daddy. Louise and Roy Flanary were 
the next to marry. Shortly after they 
were married, Roy was drafted into the 
army and they moved to Huntsville, 
Alabama where he was stationed. Then 
Ruth married Hiram Spears and they 
went to Detroit. This was about the time 
the song “Detroit City” became popular 
and I though of Hiram every time I heard 
it. Juanita was next. She married Billy 
Hartsock who was also in the army. 
They moved to Clarksville, Tennessee 
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where he was stationed. I was the only 
sibling left at home and I was in high 
school. 

Hurrying to get to the store to 
catch the school bus seemed an everyday 
affair for me. I’d see it go up the road to 
pick up those who lived too far up the 
hollow to catch it at the store, and I’d 
barely make it to the store, when it 
returned. I still have dreams that I’m 
about to miss the bus as I run to the 
water pump to get that last bucket of 
water that Mama demanded I get before 
I left for school, and how frustrated I got 
when I sloshed the water out on my 
clean, polished white shoes. 

Daddy put running water in our 
house one summer when he was out of 
work during a coal mine strike. I was 
about in the ninth or tenth grade at this 
time and felt we were really living 
uptown then. 

A lot of home-brew was made 
and sold in Inman in those years. Daddy 
made it periodically—not to sell, but for 
his own consumption. He often sent me 
to the store to get the ingredients: a 
large can of Red Top malt, ten pounds of 
sugar and three or four cakes of yeast. 
Hops came in there somewhere. It 
probably was in the malt. I’d be 
embarrassed to get the ingredients as all 
the men standing around in the store 
would grin when I called off my order. 

I’ve watched him make it many 
times. He put a ten gallon crock on a 
stool behind the cook stove where it 
would stay warm, fill the crock with 
fresh warm water, and put in the 
ingredients. He’d stir it well, place a 
clean cloth over the crock and secure it 
in place with a heavy string. He’d let it 


“work” for so many days, checked it 
often, and dipped off the froth it 
produced. There was a stench in the 
kitchen while it ‘worked,” but the odor 
was one that was familiar to most 
everybody. When it was through 
working, Dad would wash the bottles 
well and scald them. The type of bottles 
he used had a rubber gasket that was 
secured over the top with a hinge that 
snapped down to close the bottle. He 
then stored the bottles under Mama’s 
and his bed. Most others put their brew 
in fruit jars. 

Tony and Susie Santelli lived 
next door to my family and I have fond 
memories of him sitting out on their 
front porch in the cool of the evenings 
playing Italian songs on his mandolin. 
Mrs. Santelli was a stem but good 
neighbor who got very peeved when I 
climbed her fence to retrieve a ball. I 
guess she had a right as she had a yard 
full of pretty flowers with hollyhocks 
along the fence line. 

There was a black walnut tree 
that grew in Santelli’s yard very close to 
our fence. As a youngster, I felt that the 
nuts that fell in our yard belonged to us, 
so I’d gather them, much to the disfavor 
of Susie. 

There were two apple trees that 
grew in Oscar Reynolds’ front yard that 
had the most delicious apples on them. 
I’d sneak out early in the morning, 
before they got up (they were late 
sleepers) and gather a few of the applies 
that fell outside their fence. There were a 
few times that I’d climb over their fence 
and sneak a few from their yard. I had 
to confess to Mama about getting them 
out of the yard and she made me go and 
fess up to Mrs. Reynolds that I’d gotten 
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them from her yard. She only laughed 
and told me to keep them. 

My remembrances of Mrs. 
George Shaw is that she was a very 
cheerful little lady with dark curly hair 
who was as round as she was tall (maybe 
five feet), smoked a pipe, and cursed her 
dogs when they put up a fuss barking 
and clawing at the locked screen door 
whenever anyone passed in front of their 
house. I believe a lot of her joviality 
was due to the fact that she was known 
to dip into her husband’s home-brew 
quite often. 

Another personality who stands 
out in my memory is Woodrow Whited. 
Woodrow was a tiny little man who 
always wore a three piece suit, a derby 
hat, and was always ready to exchange 
money for script, making a little 



Woodrow Whited 


percentage of profit in the exchange. 
Script was coins issued by the coal 
companies to employees for their wages 
instead of paying them in cash. The 
script could be spent only at places of 
business owned by the coal company 
such as the company store. If you 
wanted to go to Appalachia or Big Stone 
Gap to buy an item or go to a movie, 
Woodrow was the man to see. I can 
recall him standing on the front porch of 
the store waiting for a customer, 
especially on Saturdays. If you saw an 
older boy approach him, you knew he 
was off to Appalachia to see a movie or 
buy beer or two. 

A favorite memory I recall and 
have to laugh every time I think of it is 
once when Emily and Evelyn Fields, my 
sister, Ruth, and I were fortunate enough 
to have money to go the Saturday 
matinee at the Appalachian Theater. We 
had to walk there and back. Evelyn, 
being a few years younger than us, was 
sort of ignored by us on the way back 
home. Mrs. Fields had given her 
daughters enough money to buy a pound 
of sausage and as we got to the company 
store, Emily gave Evelyn the money to 
go in an purchase the sausage all by 
herself. I think she may have done this 
to make up for the way we had treated 
Evelyn on the walk home. To go in and 
purchase the sausage by herself pleased 
Evelyn as it made her feel like a big girl. 
She came out with her purchase and was 
glad to “pack” it until she grew tired. 
Begging Emily to carry it, which Emily 
refused to do, Evelyn finally just 
dropped the sausage to the ground and 
started kicking it along. Emily 
admonished her for her behavior, but 
Evelyn wouldn’t pick it up. Neither 
would Emily! When we crossed the 
bridge to Church Town and parted to go 
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our respective homes, Emily and Evelyn 
were still fussing over the sausage, and 
Evelyn kept kicking it along. I’ve often 
wondered how they explained the 
sausage’s condition to their mother. At 
that time, I was too carefree to inquire of 
them as to what had happened, but I can 
still see Evelyn’s little angry red face as 
she kicked that sausage along. 

The years went by and I finished 
high school. My first job was working 
as a clerk for the Old Dominion Drug 
Store. I’d either walk to work or share a 
cab with Dora Speer who worked for 
Virginia Wholesale Company that was 
located a little way from where the 
Appalachia High School is now. It sat 
between the highway the railroad tract. I 
quit the Drug Store after a few months 
and got a job at Royal jewelers up the 
street. I worked there a couple of years 
then I married Herbert Smith, June 8, 
1953. We lived for about a year and a 
half with Mr. and Mrs. Smith who lived 
in one of the six houses on the right 
along the road above the store before 
getting to Church Town. My daughter, 
Priscilla, was bom November 17, 1955. 
By then, Mom and Dad had moved into 
the house where Oscar Reynold’s had 
lived in church Town and Herbert and I 
moved into the house that Mom and Dad 
had raised us in. We stayed here until 
my second child, Pam, was seventeen 
months old. Then we moved to Powell 
Valley. From Powell Valley, we moved 
to Appalachia where my son. Snuffy, 
was bom. 

My growing up in Inman is very 
dear to my heart, and although it took 
years for me realize how poor we 
actually were, it makes me realize now 
how little it takes to be happy, and in the 
end how rich we actually were. 
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Inman Is My Home!!! 

By 

Qrace Anderson Co?c 

July 2002 


I lived in Florida 35 years, but 
Inman is my home. 

As I returned to the nursing home 
from the Inman Reunion today meeting 
some old friends I had not seen for many 
years, many memories flooded my mind. 



Standing: Ison Rutherford, Emma R. 

Anderson, “Grandma” Becky 
Rutherford. Sitting: Lizzie Anderson, 
Bertie Johnson 


I was raised at “Sulphur 
Springs.” We carried all our water from 
Sulphur Spring. Dad, Martin Anderson, 
worked in the coal mines at Inman, 
Linden and Laurie. I remember when 
dad worked at Inman at 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon Wilson Holbrook at the Inman 
Store would come down to the powder 
house. It was an old rustic wooden 
building that sat behind the railroad track 
down below the coal tipple. Wilson 
came down there to get dynamite and 
carbide, etc. for miners to use in the 
mines. This is what I remember that 
makes me tremble all over. I was about 
11 years old. Dad would send me up to 
the powder house to get him 3 sticks of 
dynamite, a roll of fuse, a box of squibs 
and a box of blasting caps and a flask of 
carbide for his lamp and I would carry 
this back in a paper bag. It was not too 
long after this that Dad got a job as boss. 
I was really happy. 

My Grandpa Rutherford lived up 
the holler at the mines. He was a timber 
contractor for the mines. This was a 
family thing. Roscoe, Harvey 
Rutherford, Bass, and Clarence Hall cut 
all the timber that was used in the Inman 
mine. They went in the woods, cut the 
timbers and pulled them out to the dirt 
road. A wagon would come by and load 
them and take them to the miners. 

There was a woman named Sally 
Caudill got killed up at the mining track 
where they brought the coal down to the 
tipple and the slate dump. She thought 
they were going to the slate dump and 
got on the other track and got run over 
and killed. They could not get an 
ambulance upon the track so they put her 
on a piece of plywood and slid her down 
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on the slate dump. She was a good 
godly woman. Some said she was 
mistreated. She lived up above the tram 
track. She sang every where she 
went. Her favorite song was 
“Amazing Grace.” My Uncle 
Roscoe Rutherford lived over 
across the road from the slate 
dump. He said you could get up 
about 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
morning and you could hear 
Sally singing Amazing Grace coming 
from the slate dump. His wife heard her 
too. They said it was so humble and 
spiritual to listen to her. 

Me and my brother Luke went up 
the holler to grandma Rutherford to get 
milk and butter and eggs. The Mellon 
boys had built a merry-go-round down 
from grandma’s house. Mom told us we 
better not get on it. Luke got on it 
anyway, going around real fast and fell 
off and broke his arm at his elbow. He 
told me not to tell Mom. I told him 
okay. He held his arm real close to his 
chest. The next morning his arm was 
swelled. Mom took him to doc Bishop. 
He told Mom Luke had a bad broken 
arm so we got caught in our lies. 

We used to go over on the coke 
ovens and gather gypsum plants and take 
them to Eddie Rutherford's Mom’s 
brother who had asthma real bad. He 
would dry them and smoke them and 
they really helped him. I smoked a 
many one of them made with poke paper 
bags. I did not know they was on the pot 
list until I grew up, married, and moved 
to Jacksonville, Florida and went to the 
navy base with my daughter who was 
married to a sailor. We were sitting 
there in the doctor’s office and I looked 
upon the wall and there on the wall 
showed all the pot weeds and there was 


gypsum weed with big blue flowers on 
it. I said “My God, I have smoked pot. 
No wonder, I went to Grandmas.” 


Grandpa ate 
rattlesnake grandma had 
fried for arthritis and me 
and Eddie smoked pot. 
We did not have fancy 
clothes, but we had 
plenty to eat. I remember 
when the Inman store burnt down. I had 
married and was expecting my first 
child. It was a big fire. Pop and I was 
watching it and Mom put her hands over 
my eyes and told me I could not watch 
it. I remember after the fire trucks did 
what they could, there was not much 
left. Just some scorched caskets and a 
wooden leg that someone run off and 
left. We had never had much excitement 
so this was big. 

Inman was a wonderful place to 
live. I did all my family’s washing on a 
wash board and if it did not rain, I 
carried the wash water from the Sulphur 
Springs, but I did not care, for I got a 
dime on Saturday to go to the movie— 
most of the time it was a Western. 
When the new State Theatre opened I 
went to the first bargain day show they 
had on Wednesday. It was “The Lemon 
Drop Kid” with Helen Mack. I 
remember later on the "Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine” was on with Silvia 
Sidney, Spankey and Henry Fonda. It 
cost 20 cents to see it and I saw it 3 
times before I come home. You could 
go to the movie, get a bag of popcorn, 2 
bars of candy, and a coke for 50 cents. I 
did a big washing for someone else to 
get 50 cents. 

We had a rough time, but we had 
fun when we lived in the house where 



“Grandpa ate 
rattlesnake and 
me and Eddie 
smoked pot. ” 
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Frank Bush lived down by the railroad 
track. Luke and I used to sell 
blackberries to Granny Bush when she 
lived over on the hill for 50 cents a water 
bucket. 

After we got our school lessons 
at home in the evenings, we would go 
out by the railroad tracks and build a big 
fire , roast marshmallows, bake potatoes 
that Burl and Eugene Thompson got out 
of their dad’s garden. There was James 
Wilder, Burl, Eugene, Luke, Edna, and 
Bill Gibson. We were the “Looney 
Creek Kids.” We fished a lot in Looney 
Creek for homed head fish. We would 
catch a big string and mom would fry 
them for supper. They were the best fish 
I ever eat. 

My bro Bill was bom in the 
house beside the railroad track in 
December of thirty-two and they had to 
take me out of school to take care of him 
and to do the house work. So, all my life 
it was work, work, work, but I enjoyed 
it. Because I knew when I got my work 
done, I could go to church with Granny 
Wells down at the red light. There was a 
church down there. A Emory Flannery 
was the preacher. I would have to sit in 
seats up front called the pew. I had to sit 
up there with Granny Wells and when 
they got down to pray, I would slip back 
a seat or two. I finally made it to the 
sixth row before I got caught, and I did 
not slip later on in life. I wrote a poem 
about that and Granny Wells. She was a 
real godly woman whom I loved very 
much. She is buried over at East Stone 
Gap. I will never forget her funeral. I 
was a flower girl and rode in the front 
seat of Roy Green’s car and held his son 
who was about 8 months old at the time. 
He started crying and Roy told me to 
look in the glove compartment and get 


him a chicken bone. I got it for him and 
he hushed crying. I wonder if he is still 
living. I think this was in thirty-four. 

I remember dad never got saved 
and joined the church until 1948. So the 
men in the mining camp made home 
brew. They would take turns, one would 
make it one week, another the next 
week. Dad was not so lucky when his 
week came around. Jack Adams was the 
camp police and dad’s brother Owen 
Anderson had a car just like Jack 
Adams’ so one week dad put his home 
brew up and was waiting for it to work 
off. Dad’s brother came up to the spring 
where the men sat every evening. Dad 
went up to his car and was talking to him 
when mom looked out and saw him and 
thought it was Jack Adams. She said, 
“get that home brew and pour it out.” 
Jack Adams is out there talking to your 
dad. So we poured out dad’s home 
brew. Boy was my dad mad. I had to go 
to Inman Store and get stuff to make 
enough to make another batch of home 
brew. Because the men did not make 
enough money to buy a beer, so the men 
made home brew. I remember another 
time dad had bottled up a batch of home 
brew and put it under my bed and 
Margie’s before it got worked off. There 
was 24 bottles that night. It exploded. I 
covered up my and Margie’s head. I 
was really proud of my dad. I married in 
thirty-six and my dad became a child of 
God in forty-eight and he really lived it 
until he died. He did good work for the 
Lord. 

I remember some good things 
about Inman. When I was about 15, 
James Wilder made a wooden sled and 
he would come down to the house and 
pull me up to the Inman store to get 
groceries when there was a big snow on 
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the ground. We were the best of friends 
and there was Burl and Eugene 
Thompson, Edna and Bill Gibson, 
Wanda Reed, Luke Anderson and me. 
We were the Looney Creek Kids. We 
dammed the water up in the creek and 
made us a boat out of cross ties. The 
water was up to our neck. We really 
enjoyed our lake and boat until it come a 
flood and washed it away. The cross ties 
were treated so they would not sink so it 
tore out a few foot logs as it went down 
the creek. So we never had another raft 
on the creek. 

I married and moved away from 
Inman. I lived in Jacksonville, Florida 
35 years, but my heart was always in 
Wise County. And when my husband 
died and later, my son Bill Cox died at 
the age of 51 (both died with cancer), I 
checked into the nursing home at Big 
Stone Gap. I started writing the Heritage 
Hall News. I have heard from lots of 
friends that used to live at Inman. 
Margie Reid, Hazel Fritz Nelson, Lotus 
Neely Wagner, and many have come in 
to visit me so when they say Virginia is 
made of loving people, it is so true. 
“There are a lot of loving people in 
Virginia. So God Bless all you people 
from Inman and may we never forget 
where our heart belongs. I think Sulphur 
water had a lot to do with it. Ho! Ho!” 



Standing: Debbie, Jody, Margie 
Anderson Hall, Patty, Jeannie. 
Sitting: Grace Anderson Cox 
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Collection of Memories 
of Inman from the 
Wilder Family 

July 2003 
Tat ‘Wilder 

The 

love, warmth 
and security 
we had 

growing up in 
Inman are 
things I will 
never forget. 
We didn’t 
have a lot of 
fancy toys to 
play with but 
Mom and Dad made up games for us and 
played them with us. I will never forget 
the stories Dad used to tell us when we 
were kids. He would sit me on his knee 
and the other kids would gather around 
to listen to his stories. To this day we 
are not sure if he actually encountered a 
black panther on his way home from 
work or not. Although Minnie always 
claimed that a panther clawed at her 
window and she showed us the scratch 
marks. Of course, this just fed our fears. 
We also don’t know if Grandpa Wilder 
danced with a bear on the foot log 
crossing the ditch to our house by the big 
spring. But we listened wide eyed. I 
will never forget Dad singing “The 
Preacher and the Bear” to us. I always 
thought he made up the song, but it is a 


real song. I included it at end for anyone 
interested in the old folk lore song. 

One of my favorite times was 
Christmas. To help Mom shine her 
freshly waxed floors, all the kids put on 
old socks, or someone pulled me around 
on an old blanket, and we would slide 
back an forth until the floors were all 
shiny. I was always excited to be in the 
Christmas plays at the Baptist church, 
and if things went well, I would often be 
in a play at both the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. Of course that was 
so I could get one of the Christmas 
“pokes” from both churches on 
Christmas Eve. These pokes were 
another highlight of Christmas. It was 
such a treat to get your own bag of 
goodies. One of my warmest and 
fondest memories is the hanging of the 
stockings (Dad’s socks) behind the pot 
bellied stove. There were always 
oranges, apples, different types of nuts, 
peppermint sticks, and chocolate drops 
in them when we got up on Christmas 
morning. Dad always cut a fresh tree 
and nailed it to cross boards and we 
would color lined paper for making a 
chain for garland. We also used popcorn 
if we had it around. We had fun singing 
Christmas carols around the tree. 

When it snowed, usually in 
January or February, Mom always made 
snow cream for us. We could hardly 
wait for the first snow fall. There was a 
walnut tree somewhere near our house 
and we gathered walnuts to store for 
making candy in the winter. We spent 
hours cracking walnuts and using bobby 
pins to dig out the meat from the shells. 

We were close as a family and 
we all watched out for each other. Or at 
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least, my older brothers and sisters 
looked after me since I was the 
youngest. I remember when an older kid 
(can’t remember who it was) picked on 
me while we were playing down by the 
railroad tracks, my older sister. Dot, 
grabbed one of the kids by the hair and 
swung her around a few times and told 
her that she would have to answer to her 
the next time she thought about picking 
on her little sister. Then Bet would 
always help get Dot out of fights. 

Even though my brothers and 
sisters looked after me and wouldn’t let 
anyone else bother me, I was a prime 
target for their teasing. Our Grandma, 
Amanda Shook (Mandy), lived below 
the road next to Granny Bush. We 



Mandy and Dave Shook 


always went there to sit and talk to her in 
the evenings. We often stayed after dark 
and then we would be afraid to go back 
up the dark alley. Bob always ran away 
and left me telling me a ghost from the 
old graveyard around the hill was after 
me. Bob and Dot never wanted me 
following them around when they were 
going to town or on a date. Although on 


Saturdays Dot would let me come by the 
drive-in where she worked and she 
would treat me to a milkshake. I 
remember Jim coming home from 
playing baseball for Foote Mineral. He 
would be hot and tired, but he never 
failed to give me a knock on the head 
and call me “hard head.” Bet was 
always busy running around with Barb 
Golden. They were big buddies back 
then as were Dot and Betty. Bet and I 
used to visit Mrs. Stines a lot. I loved 
going there because Dorothy spoiled me. 
Bob was off a lot either playing or 
helping Bud Akers seine for minnows in 
Looney Creek. Someone was always 
coming up to Inman to buy Bud’s 
minnows that he kept in buckets in the 
creek just across the tracks from the 
lower end of the alley. 

I remember all of us kids in the 
alley—Pat Hall, Larry Hall, Gary Bush, 
Danny Bush, me. Sue and Scott Akers, 
and other kids from sulfur spring— 
playing on the empty coal cars that were 
always parked on the tracks. We would 
walk on the edges, climb through the 
openings in the bottom, and sometimes 
we would take the waste from the 
wheels (rags soaked in oil that kept the 
wheels lubricated) to use for building 
bonfires. If we weren’t playing in the 
empty cars, we were climbing on the full 
cars and throwing coal off. 

I was in and out of the Bushes 
and Halls houses as much as I was my 
own house. The Bush kids and the 
Wilder kids were like stepping stones. 
There was the youngest Danny, then me, 
then Gary, then Bob and Jerry, then Dot, 
Bet and Sis, and so on. Gary and Danny 
and I always did our homework together 
about every night. Gary would help me 
and then we would help Danny with his. 
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Then Sis would call over to Daisy’s and 
beg us to hurry so we could come help 
Gloria with her homework. We did okay 
most of the time, but Gloria would come 
home sometimes and tell us that we 
showed her the wrong way to do her 
math. She would be furious at all of us. 


She wouldn’t let her and her date walk 
back from Appalachia after dark alone. I 
am not sure how Hazel thought I could 
protect Sue, but it was always fun to 
have someplace to get all dressed up to 
go- 


James and Margie Hall were one 
of the first families in our neck of the 
woods to have TV and all of us kids 
would gather around to watch Ed 
Sullivan. Pat, Margie and I kept up with 
our daily Soap Operas on that small 
black and white TV. Most of the time 
we were all playing ball or some other 
outdoor game in the summer. But on 
rainy days, Pat, Gary, Danny, Larry, and 
I would play Monopoly on Margie and 
James’ back porch. Danny will hate me 
for this—but we used to tease him a lot 
while we were playing and if he was 
losing, he would sometimes cry and go 
home. Jeannie, Jody, and Debbie were 
just small then and they cried because 
we wouldn’t let them play. I remember 
Pat and me carrying Debbie around 
while she was still in diapers. 

We all walked together to 
Appalachia to school every day unless 
we could catch a ride with Frank Bush in 
his taxi. Some days he would have 8 or 
9 kids in his car at once. If we couldn’t 
catch a ride with Frank, Coy, or Ken 
Akers, we walked the railroad track to 
school. If the train caught us and didn’t 
move for a while, we would crawl under 
or between the car rather than wait. We 
couldn’t afford to be late for school. We 
were fortunate that we weren’t killed or 
injured badly. 


‘BiCt c Witdzr 

I had a reputation around Inman 
'of being a good checker player. My 
cousin. Grant Shook, lived in Mabe. 
There was a little country store in Mabe 

and there was 
a little girl 
( Billy, it s A w ho had the 
\-yourmove.-yJ rep utation to 

play checkers 
and she 

looked up at me and smiled and said 
“Billy, it’s your move.” I knew right 
then and there that I had lost the game— 
which I did. I felt worse about letting 
the guys down than I did about losing 
the game. 

Joe Shook had a 
liquor still hidden in an 
abandoned mines. 

Grant Shook and I 
watched him every day 
go to the mines until 
we found out where it 
was. We went to the still and took some 
of the moon shine and sold it for a 
quarter a shot to the fellows playing 
poker on the weekends on “Poker Flat.” 
We did this until Joe caught up with us 
and put a stop to it. Grant and I were 
enterprising young fellows back then. 



We all felt safe walking to and 
from Appalachia then. But, Hazel Akers 
always made me go on dates with Sue. 


When I was 11 or 12 years old, 
Mom would send me to the Inman store. 
I passed Aunt Bonnie Shook’s house on 
the way and she would always want me 
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to bring back a couple of items from the 
store for her. Bonnie always put her 
groceries on credit at the store. So after 
a while, I started keeping Mom’s money 
and putting Mom’s groceries on 
Bonnie’s bill. I did this two or three 
times and when Bonnie got her bill, she 
ask me about there being too many items 
on her list. I told her that the clerk had 
probably made a mistake and had put 
Mom’s groceries on her bill that I had 
paid for with cash. So, Bonnie took me 
to the store with her to explain the matter 
to the clerk’s. I told the store clerk that 
he had put Mom’s items on Bonnie’s 
bill. The clerk said he wasn’t sure if he 
had or not—but I knew better. This was 
one I got away with. 

Being industrious and young, we 
were always trying to find ways to make 
money even when we sometimes didn’t 
go by the book. I used to spend Friday 
nights with my cousin Grant Shook and 
then he would spend Saturday nights at 
my house. One Saturday morning as we 
left Grant’s house, his mother, Lizzie, 
asked me if Mom sold any of her 
chickens and how much she got for 
them. I told her she sold them for $1 
each. She gave me $2 and said when 
you and Grant come back, bring me 2 
chickens. We said okay. Grant and I 
went to Appalachia, and not intending to 
do so, we spent the $2. Not knowing 
what to do, we decided to steal the 
neighbor’s, Mrs. Bob Anderson, 
chickens—which we did. So the next 
Saturday, Lizzie again gave us $2 to 
bring her 2 more chickens. We knew 
right away what we were going to do. 
We did this for 3 weekends. One day 
Mom and Lizzie met and Lizzie says, 
“Bessie, those chickens I bought from 
you were real nice.” Mom says, “What 
Chickens?’ Lizzie says, “the chickens 


Bill and Grant have been buying from 
you.” So Mom asked me how many 
chickens had I taken to Lizzie and where 
did I get them. I couldn’t lie to her so I 
told here we had stolen them from the 
Andersons’ chicken house. She gave me 
$6 for the chickens and made me take it 
to Mrs. Anderson and admit that I had 
taken the chickens and was bringing her 
the money to pay for them. I had to face 
the embarrassing ordeal of admitting to 
stealing the chickens, but Grant got 
away with it. This method of making 
money ended quickly after Mom found 
out about it. We weren’t so industrious 
after that. 


tBo6 Wittier 

When I was about 13, I used to 
come home late at night and had to walk 
up Inner Mount Hill. When I got to 
Horton’s store, I would start running 

because I was 
afraid to go past 
the graveyard. 
From Horton’s 
store all the way 
home, my feet 
never hit the 
ground. I 

always looked 
up at the 
graveyard while 
I was running 
and one night when I was preoccupied 
checking out the graveyard, Charlie 
Golden was coming up a path that led up 
to the road from down by the railroad 
tracks. He was coming up to catch his 
ride to work. Of course, I was too busy 
looking at the graveyard to see Charlie 
coming, so when he said “hello,” I 
thought for sure one of the ghosts from 
the graveyard had a hold of me. 
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I remember all of us boys used to 
gather at the Sulphur Spring to get a 
football game going. Usually there was 
Doyle, Bobby Hall, The Bush boys, and 
in the summer Charles Lee and Jim 
Bush, Ronnie Anderson, and Dickie 
Gillenwater. It never failed that before 
the game was over, one of us would be 
tackled in the creek. 

We used to dam 
up the creek by the bridge 
and everybody would 
take turns jumping off the 
bridge into the creek. 
Sometimes while you 
were swimming, a snake 
would swim right by you. 
We all used to go camping over night in 
the coke ovens and the camp fires we 
built in the ovens would smoke us out. 

The same bunch of boys were 
walking home from the red light in 
Appalachia and we would throw gravel 
on the porch of a red brick house that sat 
among that row of houses between the 
light and the railroad crossing. We 
threw the gravel just so the guy would 
chase us. One night we threw gravel on 
his porch and he chased us all the way to 
the railroad track and when we thought 
he had turned back, we started back up 
Inner Mount Hill. Just as we got to the 
top by Truman Thompson’s, a car pulled 
up and the man said, “you boys come 
here.” It was man whose house we had 
thrown the gravel on the porch. We took 
off over the hill through briar bushes and 
ran all the way to the railroad tracks and 
walked the rest of the way home up the 
tracks. 

All of us boys would sneak into 
the Appalachia football games. We 


crawled over the fence and ran from the 
police or safety patrol. When we got 
away, we would go back out gate just so 
we could sneak in again. 

All of the kids in the alley—the 
Halls, bushes, and Wilders—would 
sleigh ride on Lewis’ slate dump above 
the big spring in the alley where the sage 
grass had grown up. We used cardboard 
boxes that we tore apart for sleds. 

I remember all of the men 
gathering at the Sulphur Spring in the 
evenings and sitting on the railroad track 
chewing tobacco and whittling while 
they told stories. 

Betty WiCcCer tPrzybysz 

When we were growing up, we 
were at the Bushes house all the time. I 
went to church with Sis Bush and I 
always knocked her out of getting a ride 
because Daisy made the older kids walk, 
while the younger ones got a ride. 

I liked 
being in the 
church 
program at 
Sunday school 
because I liked 
the angel 
uniform. 
Somehow I 
managed to get 
into the choir 
program and 
Coy was the director. We all had to sing 
and you know me and my singing—I 
cannot sing. I can’t even carry a tune 
and Coy would tell us to sing louder and 
Sis would elbow me because she didn’t 
want to hear my terrible singing. I got 
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out of that choir right away because I 
didn’t want any more elbows from Sis. 

I remember Loretta Elliott owned 
a bicycle and liked to wrestle with 
everyone. When she would put her bike 
down and start wrestling, I would take 
off with her bike and that’s how I 
learned to ride a bike. 

A bunch of us kids used to sit 
around on Maxie Flanary’s front porch 
and talk. Usually there was me, Helen 
Wells, Joyce Wells, Wanda Flanary, 
Joyce Flanary, Margie Flanary, Sue and 
Jackie Breeding, Jim Wilder, Roy 
Flanary, Helen and Betty Shepherd and 
Bud Shepherd. I always loved to hear 
Jackie sing Hank Williams’ old song, 
“Your Cheating Heart.” Margie Flanary 
and I also used to play in the graveyard. 

In the summertime when we 
were playing or hanging around at the 
Sulphur Spring, you could see rain 
coming down from the Black Mountain. 
We would all run home and just make it 
before the rain caught us. I loved to sit 
on the porch and listen to the rain fall. 

Barbara Golden and I used to 
railroad track to 
Appalachia where 
we worked in 
Myma Holcomb’s 
grocery store. We 
used to go to Big 
Stone a lot on the 
bus and we also 
went to the movies 
a lot together. 
Myma’s Dad, 
Hawk, gave us 
money to go the 
movies as pay 
for working in 


walk down the 



Barbara Golden 
Gibson 


his store. 

Every Saturday Mom would send 
me to the post office because we would 
be expecting a package or mail from 
Helen. Naomi would have all of the 
mail for everybody in the Sulphur Spring 
area ready for me to bring back. I would 
stop by Grandma Shook’s house to 
warm up in the winter. She would stick 
me under Poppy’s feather tick to warm 
me up, and then she would fuss at Mom 
for sending me out in the cold. 

As kids. Bill always played with 
our cousin Little 
Grant Shook, Jack 
ran around with Joe 
Harold Wells and 
Jim was with Roy 
Flanary all the time. 
One of Dot’s best 
friends was Betty 

Sue Golden. 
Betty (Golden) and We all played 

Dewey Davis together usually 

somewhere near 
the railroad tracks. I loved going to 
Dorothy Stein’s grandmother to play 
with all her pretty dolls. I was afraid of 
her father, George Steins, and I would 
run home 

every time I 
saw him 
coming. 


Dorothy (Stines) and Gene Whited 
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Mary ‘Lstridge Moore 
( WiCcCer 

When I was little, we lived in 
Linden and I went to school in Laurie. 
A lot of people worked in Laurie and I 
remember when the tipple burned the 
camp sold out and a lot of people 
moved. People began to scatter to other 
parts of the county, Lee County, and 
some went to Harmon, above Grundy. 
My brothers and sisters were bom either 
in Linden, Woodway, or in Inman. We 
were a big family—Me, Joe, Agnes, 
Audrey, Lindsey, John, Jerry, Don, 
Randal, Tim and Lanny. After the tipple 
burned, we moved to Inman for a short 
time. From Inman, we moved to 
Woodway for a while, but Mommy 
wasn’t satisfied there and wanted to 
move back to Inman. The first time we 
lived in Inman we lived across from the 
old store before it burned. When we 
moved back the second time, we lived 
across from the Baptist church and that 
is where I lived until I was married the 
first time. 

I had two daughters by my first 
husband, Barbara Moore Svetanoff (now 
in North Judson, Indiana), and Donna 
Moore Stanley, who lives next door to 
me. I moved to Indiana when Jack and I 
were married and had our daughter, 
Connie Wilder Greene (who lives in 
Trinity, NC). As everyone knows, it was 
tough growing up in Inman and working 
hard to make a living to support our 
families. But we all share lots of 
wonderful memories. 

When we were growing up we 
didn’t have electricity. We carried 
kerosene lamps from room to room. We 
had an ice box that held about 100 


pounds of ice which we got regularly 
from Slim Jones, the ice man. Without 
refrigerators that was the only way to 
keep our food and milk from spoiling. 
Electricity didn’t come to Inman until 
around 1938. 

Most of our entertainment was 
going to the show or playing games. My 
sister Agnes and I used to slip off and go 
to the show and leave early so we could 
get home before Mommy and Daddy 
found out we had gone. But, they would 
know it anyway before we got home 
because everyone saw us and told on us. 


JacfcjWiCder 

I remember when peddlers used 
come up through Inman peddling all 
sorts of things—vegetables and just 
about anything you could think of. We 
called one of the peddlers the “hollering 
peddler.” He would park his car down 
on the road and walk all over the hollow 
hollering “beans, com, potatoes.” 

We used to play games that most 
kids today have never heard of. We 
played a marble game called “roily 
hole.” It was similar to golf without the 
clubs. You had 3 straight holes, and a 
hole either to the right or left called 
“granny.” You would shoot from one 
hole to the next until you made it to 
“granny.” After you made so many trips 
to “granny” you were the champion. We 
played leap frog, mumble peg, sling 
shots, and flew kites we made ourselves. 
We used a hog bladder to make a ball to 
play baseball. The girls always played 
hopscotch, jack rocks, and jumped rope. 
All of us boys around Sulphur Spring 
had our own rubber tires that we would 
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roll up and down the road and called it 
our car. 

There were so many people using 
the Sulphur Spring for their water that 
you had to stand in line to get your 
water. People would get mad at Lloyd 
Wallen because he would bring 2 to 3 
wash tubs and Mom, Mrs. Akers, Mrs. 
Bush, and Mrs. Flanary would all have 
to wait for him to fill his tubs. There 
were always a bunch of men sitting on 
the railroad track day and night or 
pitching horseshoes by the railroad. 

We used to run up and down the 
pike barefoot and all of us boys would 
get stone bruises from running and 
jumping on the road so much. Most of 
the time we had cow manure between 
our toes where we had walked barefoot 
looking for cow piles to fertilizer our 
gardens. I used to take a wheelbarrow 
and collect the cow piles. We used to 
cut sod from the bottom or from the 
graveyard to sod our yards with. 

I remember playing up the road 
on the old Inman coal tipple. One day 
Chad South fell out of it and knocked 
himself out. Old Miss Shaw came 
staggering up the road with her cigar in 
her mouth and when she saw Chad, she 
picked up a bag of cow pee and threw in 
Chad’s face to wake him up. 

When the United Mine Workers 
were organizing their union back in 1937 
and 1938, a lot of people were being 
killed over in Harlan, Kentucky because 
a lot of people didn’t want the union. 
Ike Stipes said the people in Harlan 
better be careful, because the United 
States would go over there and declare 
war on them. When Ike retired, he 
started drawing his miners pension and 


Social Security and someone told him to 
sign up on for the black lung pension 
and he said, “huh, I am getting enough”. 

Someone told me that Clint 
Ramey got a job for the railroad as a 
brakeman one time. When he went for 
the job, they told him to just watch the 
other brakeman and do what he did and 
that was all you had to do. Clint went 
out to work with the regular brakeman 
and the brakeman was swinging his 
lantern around and around to give the 
engineer a signal. Suddenly his lantern 
flew out of his hand and landed in the 
ditch, so Clint wound his lantern up and 
swung it around and around and slung it 
into ditch doing just what he had been 
told to do—do what the other brakeman 
did. 

There were a lot of hobos around 
during the depression bumming for food 
and handouts. One day a hobo knocked 
on Clint’s door bumming and Clint said 
wait until I get my shoes on and I will go 
with you. He told his wife to bring his 
shoes and she brought him two wine 
bottles and said see if these fit. 

Bill Leper lived up the road and 
when we would see him coming down 
the railroad track, we would get a big 
snake and lay it in the track. He would 
just about kill himself trying to jump 
over it. 

During World War II, we all had 
ration stamps for sugar, flour, and gas. 
Old Sally Wallen bootlegged and needed 
to buy sugar so Don Thompson would 
steal sugar ration stamps from his Mom 
and I stole some from Mom. We sold 
the stamps to Mrs. Wallen for 50 cents 
so she could buy her sugar and we could 
make money. 
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Jim Shook went to St. Charles to 
get a job one time. He asked if they 
were hiring, and they told him they were 
and asked his name. He said “wait a 
minute. I’ve got it right here in my 
pocket.” 

Wiley Stidham was downtown 
with Jim Shook and another fellow and 
they were going to Harlan, Kentucky to 
pick up some women. Jim said wait and 
I will stop by the house and get Bonnie 
(his wife) and I will make sure I’ve got 
one. 

Grandpa Wilder couldn’t walk 
very well and he had to scoot to get 
around. One day down Herbert 
Anderson was at the big spring getting 
water, and as he was bent over dipping 
water. Grandpa came scooting out of the 
bushes. Herbert got so scared he threw 
his water up in the air and ran back 
down the alley. We liked to never got 
him to come back for his water. 

The Ramey’s were famous in 
Inman for groundhog hunting. Someone 
said they were such good groundhog 
hunters that they could walk up through 
Linden and the groundhogs would come 
out of the holes with their hand up. 

Once, Bill, me, and Ray and Pop 
Bush were jumping off of Bill David’s 
garage in the fodder stacks. Someone 
called the law which was Marcus Moss. 
Marcus stared chasing us and we all ran. 
Bill and I cut through Aunt Jessie’s yard 
and Marcus came up behind us and we 
kept running over the creek bank. Ray 
and June hid in Jessie’s dairy bam and 
Marcus yelled “come out of that dairy 
bam, I know you are in there.” Ray and 
June came out of the bam with their 


hands up. We were only about 9 or 10 
years old. 

Me, Babe (James Wilder), James 
and Margie Hall, and Gene Whited were 
all down town and decided to go up to 
Margie and James’ to fry chicken. Gene 
and I were in charge of getting the 
chickens. We went to JK Tiller’s house 
(the store manager) who had chickens 
and ducks. His ducks were quacking 
and making too much noise, but we stole 
several chickens. Gene unzipped his 
Army coat and stuffed the chickens into 
his coat. The chickens messed all over 
his shirt and coat and Margie had to 
wash his shirt for him. 

Our cousin, Claude Shook had 6 
toes. We would go around to the people 
working on the WPA and bet them a 
nickel that he had six toes. Claude 
would have to pull his shoes off and 
show them his 6 toes and they always 
had to pay us the nickel. 

Joe Lewis had a coal mines when 
he first came here in 1939 and when he 
opened the mines, we would sell him 
iron bed springs to use for track in the 
mines. We would cut the railings off of 
bedsprings we found along the creek. 
We would then go back at night and 
steal them from him and resell them to 
him the next day. Sometimes he 
wouldn’t buy some of them because he 
said they were too bent, but these were 
the ones we had sold him the day before. 
He knew what we were doing all the 
time. 

Leonard Wells was going to 
school at Linden and the teacher ask him 
to name some of the capitals of the 
states. Leonard answered “Stonega, 
Keokee, Imboden. 
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Uncle Grant Shook always had a 
habit of saying “It won’t mount to a hill 
of beans.” One night they put him and 
William Flanary in jail and Grant said, 
“Awe shucks, it won’t mount to a hill of 
beans,” and William said, “No, Grant it 
will mount to $10.25 before we get out 
here.” 

Old man Bradshaw stayed in 
Appalachia and drank all the time and 
when he died at age 102, Jimmy Clark 
walked up to his casket and said, “poor 
old man, drank his self to death.” 


I remember when Old Lady 
Caudill who lived up in the Inman store 
hollow used to come to the Sulphur 
Spring and climb on top of the spring 
and start preaching. She would draw a 
crowd of about 200 to 300 people to hear 
her preach. 

There was a railroad scale down 
below the Sulphur Spring and they 
would turn cars loose one at a time and 
when they went over the scale they 
weighed them. When the cars bumped 
together there would be a lot of coal fall 
over the end and all the women in 
Sulphur Springs would be there to pick 
up the coal that fell off. Jim Barker did 
the weighing and at Christmas, he would 
give us a “poke” with oranges, candy 
and nuts. He always gave me, Clyde, 
Cricket and Bill a “poke” at Christmas. 

Most of the boys around Inman 
spent a lot of time picking black berries 
to sell. We got about 20 cents a gallon 
for them back then. We sold milk 
bottles for 3 cents a piece and pop 
bottles for 2 cents each. We also made 
money from selling scrap iron, 


aluminum, and copper. We sold 
kindling wood for 10 cents a bushel and 
a sack of coal for a dime. It only cost 10 
cents to go to the show then. 

One time, there was a story going 
around that a panther was running lose 
(maybe in the early 40’s) and me and 
Bud Wells were coming home late one 
night from downtown. We were 
walking through slaughter pen holler and 
the moon was shining bright and some 
big old black thing was coming down 
the hill at the slaughter pen. I took off 
running and Bud took off and was trying 
to grab onto me—he was afraid I was 
going to leave him behind. We all were 
afraid of the graveyard and most of the 
time when we were coming home, we 
would run all the way from the grave 
yard to Daisy and Coy Bush’s house. 

When we were between 7 and 9 
years old. 

Bill and I 
used to 
stay over 
at Grandpa 
Wilder’s 
house real 
late at 
night. 

Mom 
always 
told us that 
one day 
she was 
going to 
break us 
from 

staying over there so late. One night 
Mom got behind the big rose bush we 
had in the yard with a sheet over her 
head. When she saw Bill and me 
coming home, she raised up from behind 
the rose bush and jumped out at us. Bill 
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threw up his hands and said, “Oh Lord 
help me” and just fell over. I started 
running and I ran down the hill to Kelly 
Roger’s house where Dutney and Helen 
were. I was beating on the door and 
yelling “let me in, let me in.” Mom said 
she would never that again because it 
scared Bill so much. 

When we were little Helen, 
Dutney and I used to say, “Inman, 
Linden, Laurie Flat, take me there and 
bring me back.” 


Jim and Molly Wilder 


Dot, Pat (holding bullet), 
granddaughter, Sandy 
Henderson, Richard Wilder 


Jim Wilder, Nila “Dutney ” Wilder 
Henderson, Helen Wilder Fauver, 
Sandy Henderson 


Pat Wilder and 
Baby Stines 
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“The Wilders” 

Sitting: Bessie and Richard. 
Standing: Dot, Betty, Nila, Helen, 
Pat, Bob, Jim, Bill, Jack (Missing) 



Kara, Lynda, Coleen Wilder 




Minnie Wilder Shook, Richard Wilder, 
James (Babe) Wilder, Susie Wilder Kelly 


Jim Wilder 



Dot Wilder 


Bill & Jessie (Wilder) David 
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Clyde & Jane Wilder 


Bessie and Richard Wilder, 1951 


Nila (Dutney) Wilder Henderson 



Minne Wilder Shook & Cleo 
Barnette Moore 


Bessie and Richard 


Grant Shook 
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Ode to a Mountaineer 
My Grandfather , James A. Wilder 

By 

CCeta Moore 

It’s not very likely, nor do I expect 
That few will remember, tho you may recollect 
Big Jim Wilder, of the Wilder clan. 

He lived in the days when a man was a man. 

A Tennessee logger in ninety-eight. 

He came to Virginia, that part of the state 
With it’s pink mountain laurel and hills of black gold. 
To struggle to live in the heat and the cold. 

By the sweat of his brow and the strength of his will, 

He dug out a living from the heart of the hills. 

All day at the mines, till the sun went down. 

He returned at dusk to the small mining town. 

Black as the coal and wet with the damp 
Sweat of his toil, that bore the broad stamp 
Of an honest man’s labor. 

He envied no one, to all he was a neighbor. 

He toiled with his hands and never resented 
The work that he did and he never relented. 

His sins, they were few—he drank and he swore 
Chewed his tobacco and spat out the door. 

Gambled on Sunday and worked like a mule, 

Had one commandment—the great Golden Rule. 

Grandpa Jim had a gentle way 
With kids and women 
And one might say, 

“He’s due some credit, and that’s for shore” 

A kinder man the earth never bore. 

With his high cheek bones and his thick black hair 

His twinkling blue eyes. 

The devil-may-care look on his face. 

His winning smile and easy grace. 

Tall and strong as a sturdy oak tree. 

He might have been Chief of the Cherokee. 

He was the idol of a child of ten. 

He became in my eyes a “man among men”. 

When he passed on, he left not a dime 
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But the things that he gave me will always be mine. 
Love and laughter and kindliness. 

Tender compassion and friendliness, 

Hope for the future and faith in mankind. 
These are the things he left behind. 

And when it’s all over and payday rolls round 
Perhaps he’ll receive a star studded crown. 

But if his reward, he should chance to miss 
I know that his name will be high on the list. 


The Preacher and the Bear 


The preacher he went a-ridin on one Saturday morn, 
According to this tale as told, he started out in the corn, 

He scared up one dozen partridges on a morning 
which was so fair. 

He got down the road a little further and spied a big grizzly bear, 
4 Well the bear stood up and that horse did buck, 

The preacher dropped to his knees, 

He got so excited that he climbed up in the tree! 

The parson stayed up in that tree I think it was all night, 
Then he cast his eyes up to the Lord 
And these are the words he said, 

Oh Lord, didn't you deliver Daniel from the lion's den? 

Also brother Jonah from the belly of the whale, 

And didn't you save multitudes from starving 
With a fish and a loaf of bread? 

Oh Lord, please my life do spare! 

But Lord, if you can't help me, 

Please don't help that bear! 


This is only one of many versions of this folk song. 
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A Little History 


Grandpa Franklin 

Prepared by 
Joyce Bledsoe Smith 


George Washington Franklin, 
better known as Grandpa Franklin, was a 
memorable figure in the bygone days of 
the coal camp known as Inman. Mr. 
Franklin was bom to John and Mary 
Franklin on July 2, 1840 in Jamestown, 

Tennessee, 
Overtun County. 
He was a Civil 
War veteran 
who died 

September 29, 
1941 at the age 
of one hundred 
one and is 
buried in 

Riverview 
Cemetery in 

East Stone Gap. 

In 1861, 

eleven Southern states withdrew from 
the Union, including Tennessee, and 

formed an independent government 

called the Confederate States of 

America. Jefferson Davis was elected as 
their President. Abraham Lincoln was 
President of the United States. 

On April 12, 1861, Confederate 
artillery in Charleston, South Carolina, 
opened fire on Fort Sumter which was 


held by the United Sates Army. This 
bombardment set off a savage four-year 
war between two great geographic 
sections of the United Sates. This war is 
known as the Civil War. 

On January 1, 1862, at the age of 
twenty-one, George Washington 
Franklin joined the United States Army 
as can be attested by his Soldier’s 
Certificate. Since Mr. Franklin’s service 
records states that he joined the United 
States Army, it is prudent to deduce that 
he was a Union soldier. His Army 
discharge papers state that on September 
1, 1863, he was enrolled as 1 st Sergeant 
to Captain Rufus Dowdy, Company D, 
First Regiment of the Mountain Infantry 
for the Tennessee Volunteers for the 
period of one year or for the duration of 
the war. 

He was engaged in many battles, 
but the most famous was the Battle of 
Gettysburg. He heard President Lincoln 
give his Gettysburg Address from the 
train where Mr. Lincoln had composed 
his speech while in route to Gettysburg. 
Mr. Franklin met and shook the hand of 
the President while he was yet on the 
train to Gettysburg. 

When honorably discharged from 
service in Nashville, Tennessee on April 
25, 1986, by expiration of tenure of 
service, he stood six feet one inch high, 
was fair complexioned, had dark eyes 
and light hair and by occupation, when 
enrolled, was a farmer. His discharge 
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papers state that if he desired to re-enlist, 
no objection was known to exist. 

George Washington Franklin 
married Frely Delk, daughter of David 
and P. C. Delk of Fentress County, 
Tennessee, and they had four sons: 
Lemuel, John, Ike, and Grady. 

On the third day of August 1882, 
in Fentress County, he was elected 
Justice Of The Peace for both the county 
and the state under Alvin Hawkins, 
Governor of Tennessee. 

Mr. Franklin and Frely were later 
divorced. 

Grandpa Franklin came to the 
coalfields in the late 1800’s or early 
1900’s and made his home in Inman in 
the section known as Church Town. 

Grandpa remarried his divorced 
wife, Frely, on January 15, 1906 in Wise 
County, Virginia. The ceremony was 
conducted by Jos O. Straley, Minister of 
the Methodist Episcopalian Church, 
South at W. L. Fawbush’s. He was 
sixty-five and Frely was fifty-eight. His 
occupation at this time was listed as 
peddler. 

Mr. Franklin may have had some 
experience during the War as a 
photographer as he is the one who made 
the early picture of Church Town from 
the hill behind his house. He also took 
the picture of the Sunday school group 
gathered at the church in Church Town. 
He is in the picture and his camera was 
used. The date of this picture is around 
1920-22. 


There sons were Travis, Will, George, 
Sylvester, Clifford and Lester. Their 
daughters were Elbe, Mary, Callie, and 
Catherine, the youngest. When 
Catherine was three weeks old, their 
mother, Sally Mae, died. There was talk 
among the family of putting Catherine 
up for adoption since she was so young, 
but Aunt Sue, sister of Sally Mae, said, 
“No.” She took Catherine to her home 
in Kingsport, Tennessee and kept her 
until she was about five years old. She 
then returned her to her family in Inman. 

Before Sally Mae died. Grandpa 
Franklin and Frely had split up again and 
he intended to go live with his sister in 
Kingsport. After Sally Mae’s death, he 
stated he couldn’t leave those children 
alone, so he stayed to help raise them. 
Ellie was only fourteen, but she took 
over the housework, cooking and caring 
for the younger ones just like a little 
mother. She later married Jim Diets. 

Grandpa was a magistrate for the 
camp and settled many conflicts. Being 
a Baptist preacher, he also taught 
Sunday school at the church in Church 
Town and served as caretaker of the 
church. His favorite song was “Haven 
of Rest” and in his eloquent fervid 
prayers, he never failed to ask God’s 
care over all the widows and orphans. 

Once when he was in the pulpit 
preaching, he admonished his 
granddaughter, Mary, who was sitting on 
the first pew noisily chomping her 
chewing gum. He told her to put that 
wad of gum behind her ear and listen to 
what God had laid on his heart to preach 
about. 


Grandpa and Frely’s son, 
Lemuel, married Sally Mae Cook and 
they had six sons and four daughters. 
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Never forgetting those who had 
given their life for their country and 



those who had participated in wars, he 
was diligent to display “OLD GLORY” 
from his fence post every Fourth of July, 
and on any other day commemorating 
veterans. 

Grandpa received a pension of 
$100 per month from his service in the 
Civil War, and with this, he reared the 
children of Lem and Mae. He was a 
very generous man and was a benefactor 
to many at Inman during the trying times 
of the Great Depression. He helped 
provide food, medical need, and spiritual 
guidance to those in need. 

Like many benefactors, his help 
was often misused. Occasionally 
someone would come to him needing 
money to get a tooth pulled but instead 
of having the tooth pulled with the 
money he gave them, they would buy 
whiskey and get drunk. This displeased 
Grandpa very much but it didn’t deter 
his will to help the next person who 
came to him in need. 



He never owned a car—he used a horse 
and buggy to peddle his produce and 
Blair products throughout Inman and the 
other coal camps. He was the mail 
carrier also and went to Appalachia in 


his buggy to pick up the mail for Inman, 
Linden and Laurie. 

In 1938, Grandpa received an 
invitation from the United States 
Government to attend the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
anniversary was to last from June 29 
through July 6. 

Some people who attend the 
Inman reunion can still remember 
Grandpa Franklin. One of the people 
who still remembers Grandpa is Ruth 
Carey, better known as Dutney. Dutney 
now lives in Oak Ridge Tennessee and 
she says her family lived in the front row 
of houses in Church Town next door to 
Dave Kesterson where Oscar Reynolds 
was to live later. Dutney’s Dad was the 
butcher at the Inman store for many 
years. Dutney recalls that as a child, she 
and her younger sister. Sue, would go 
visit the Franklins. They loved to climb 
up into Grandpa’s horse drawn wagon 
and just sit on the seat. She remembers 
Grandpa as being a kind and gentle man 
who was always willing to help others 
less fortunate than himself. She recalls 
an occasion when Grandpa was crossing 
the bridge into Church Town with his 
wagon. Something in the creek must 
have spooked the horse because it began 
to buck, rear and whinny loudly. 
Grandpa had a time trying to control it, 
but he finally soothed it before too much 
damage was done. 

Grandpa’s grandson, Clifford, 
relays the closeness of the man and his 
beast in the following tale: 

Seems Grandpa pulled his wagon 
up in front of the store one day to get 
some groceries. He got down from 
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the wagon and went into the store. 
The horse continued to pull the 
wagon up near the building where the 
gasoline pumps were located. While 
Grandpa was in the store, a storm 
blew up. When Grandpa came out of 
the store, the horse saw him and 
without being called, began to back 
the wagon back towards the store to 
pick up Grandpa. 

Opal Fields Litton recalls that when she 
was a little girl, she would visit 
Catherine at Grandpa’s house. At the 
end of each visit they invariably 
gathered at his feet to listen to his Civil 
War stories. She relates that he was 
surrounded by books and was always 
either reading the Bible or one of his 
many history books. His stories sparked 
a fire in Opal to leam history and read 
about the Civil War in particular. She 
says this desire still bums in her today. 

All who knew Grandpa Franklin 
lauded him for his goodness and 
kindness to everyone and his willingness 
to help financially. 

Grandpa was very concerned 
about his grandson George’s lifestyle. 
He penned the following letter to him 
and tacked it to the wall over George’s 
bed: 

“1 did think I would not try 
anymore to save you from going to 
torment by writing good lessons for 
you. Is it possible, George, that you 
are determined to destroy yourself 
and the rest of us by drinking the 
devil’s slop, till he gets full 
possession of you, which he is liable 
to do every time you get to be a 
drunken fool. 

Do you think the Almighty God is 
permitting you to live to serve the 


devil? Is your Savior not blessing 
you with health and strength, eyes to 
see, ears to hear, feet to walk, hands 
to work and is still permitting you to 
live, to love and serve Him and not 
the devil? 

No drunkard, thief, liar nor other 
kind of sinner can enter Heaven, and 
every time you get drunk or commit 
any kind of sin, you are just that 
much more a child of hell, where the 
Bible says the worm dieth not nor the 
fire is never quenched. Jesus tells us 
in the holy bible that the wicked shall 
be salted with fire. George, you are 
on your way there. 

God is giving you a choice — 
heaven or hell. ” 

Mr. George Washington Franklin 
is survived by two grandchildren—Mr. 
Clifford Franklin of Appalachia, and Ms. 
Catherine Rodgers of East Stone Gap. 
There are many surviving great 
grandchildren and several great, great 
grandchildren which would make it 
impossible to list them without the 
probability of leaving someone out. 

The information and pictures 
were supplied by grandson, Clifford, 
granddaughter, Catherine, great 
granddaughter, Peggy Davis— 
Catherine’s 
daughter 
who lives in 
Alabama— 
and great 
grandson, 

Donnie 
Franklin— 
the son of 
Sylvester 
who lives in 
the Cracker’s Neck section of Big Stone 
Gap. 
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1900 Sunday School Class at Inman 



Woodrow Whited, 1935 



Group of school children 
Catherine Franklin 
Rodger’s class. The school 
was down the alley across 
the creek from the church 
in Church Town. 



Flo Maddox’s Sunday school class 
at Methodist church in Church 
Town 
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Last Postmark From 
Inman 



Postmaster Naomi Johnson 
stands on the porch of the Inman 
post office. 



April 1979 
24262 


The photo is a Times-News 
Photo—Byron Lutz ; and the 
following story is written by 
Byron Lutz, Southwest Virginia 
Bureau. Date of article and 
exact title of newspaper is 
unknown. 


Inman, VA. Zip code 24262. 

Swallowed up in annexation by 
nearby Appalachia, the shrinking coal 
camp called Inman loses its last vestige 
of a thriving past on April 20. 

The local office where all 
delivery is by general delivery will give 
way to house-to-house mail service from 
the post office in Appalachia. 

It means residents will no longer 
walk a beaten path to the tiny, run-down 
postal shack along State Route 160. And 
Postmaster Naomi Johnson will sort no 
more letters in the dusty little office, 
lighted by a single bulb strung from the 
ceiling. 


But despite its inadequacies and 
its outdated approach to modem mail 
service, some residents express regret at 
the landmark’s passing. 

“I kind of hate to see it go,” said 
Elmo Smith, 56, sipping a cup of coffee 
at a table in the Inman Store. “I’d rather 
it stay open myself. I’ve been here 50- 
some years.” 

Inman is a slowly dying 
community. Its homes, most of which 
were company houses built by Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke, now line the main 
road in identical disarray. 

Deeded to the town of 
Appalachia by Westmoreland Coal 
Company, they mostly stand in need of 
repair and a touch of paint. When the 
renters move out, the town tears the 
houses down. 
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So the Bristol Sectional Center of 
the U.S. Postal Service found no 

objections when it posted plans to close 
the local office serving some 60 

families. 

In the words of Ollie Holliebush, 
who stood sweeping the walkway of her 
green-sided home, “It’ll be better than 
the post office. I got my mailbox.” 

Sectional Center Manager E.J. 
Johnson calls the Inman situation an 
isolated case. No plans are underway to 
close Virginia’s rural post offices, he 
said. 

The Inman Post Office was 
unique. It brought in less than $1,000 a 
year in revenue, the community it served 
had been annexed by a neighboring town 
and the postmaster was retiring. 

The Postmaster, Naomi Johnson, 
is a kind and gentle woman who has held 
the position for the past 28 years. She 
says she realizes it is time to change, and 
time for her role in Inman’s mail service 
to come to an end. 

Mrs. Johnson spoke from behind 
the counter of the 12 by 12-foot structure 
this weekend. All was quiet except for 
the gurgling of a creek which trickles 
behind the building. Boxes line one wall 
of the office, stuffed with mail and 
papers. Initials are carved on the walls 
and doorposts. Wanted posters and 
other notices are tacked up inside. 

“I’ll miss it,” she says. “I 
enjoyed it very much. It used to be eight 
hours a day, but then they cut it back to 
three hours.” 


When Mrs. Johnson started in 
1937, she was the assistant to her father, 
former Postmaster Eldridge Christian, 
and the post office was up the road in a 
coal camp known as Linden. 

That coal camp, she says, was 
run by Stonega Coal and Coke 
Company, which tore down the 
buildings of Linden in order to mine the 
coal beneath them. 

So Linden, in affect, moved to 
the wide spot up the road known as 
Inman. In 1938, Inman had its own post 
office and postmark to go along with it. 

At one time it also boasted a 
company store, one-room and two-room 
school houses, churches and a boarding 
house. They’re gone now. Soon the 
post office will be too. 



Pictured above is Naomi Johnson. 
There aren’t many one-room post 
offices around and pretty soon there 
will be one less. Effective April 3, 
1979, the Inman, VA. Post Office 
will be closed. 


Q 
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Photographs 



Inman Class of 1932. Pictures furnished by James Hall. The original pictures are 
from the collection of Mrs. Callie Moore. Photos copied from Wise County Coal 
Camps web site: homepages.rootsweb.com/~duncanrw/coalcampindex.html 
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Baptizing on Looney Creek, above Inman, VA. Photo furnished by Jack 
Long. Photos copied from Wise County Coal Camps web site: 
homepages.rootsweb.com/~duncanrw/coalcampindex.html. 
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Coal mines at Inman about 1920. Furnished by Pearl Tankersley. 
Photos copied from Wise County Coal Camps web site: 
homepages.rootsweb.com/~duncanrw/coalcampindex.html 
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Linden School, 1922. Photos copied from Wise County Coal Camps web 
site: homepages.rootsweb.com/~duncanrw/coalcampindex.html 


Church Town (Inman) early 1900’s. Contributed for publication by Jim 
Me Falls of Bristol. 
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Inman School Train Arriving at Appalachia, VA. This old photograph is 
featured on a post card written to W. H. Headen of Pennington Gap back in 
1908. It was postmarked August 12 by the Inman post office. It is signed by 
Osie H., who says he’s going to visit in Keokee the next day, and then on to 
visit Headen. The picture was found by Robert Sanders of Big Stone Gap 
during a reunion gathering at Bullitt Park. Published in “The Post”, 
Wednesday, June 3,1998, page 10. 
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FIRST ONE! Z. V. Gilliam, right, who, 60 years ago, owned The Palace 
Barber Shop in Appalachia, was the first man to drive a car from Virginia into 
Kentucky over the new Lynch Highway in 1925. Three men on left are 
unidentified. Our thanks to Mrs. Curtis Johnson of Ft. Myers, FI, for the use 
of the picture. (Note: date of photo and publication in which it appeared are 
unknown.) 
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This old photograph, taken in 1918, shows Hilda Clark holding her son 
Claude. The picture was contributed for publication by Jimmy Clark. 
(Note: Date and publication of photo are unknown.) 
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This picture shows Mrs. Tate’s second and third classes at Inman School in 
1948-49. Among those pictured in the first row are: Jerry Estridge, Billy 
Caudill, Harold Davis and JoAnn couch. Pictured in the second row are: Ted 
Collins, Sue Richardson, Tommy Clark, Allen Bufford, Dee Marcum, Johnny 
Kilgore and William Herron. Those in the third row include Sue Breeding, 
Jim Morelock, Nell Carrol and Charlotte Mellon. Pictured in the fourth row 
are Fay Marcum, Jenny Lee Marcum, Betty Collins, Jim Bledsoe and Jackie 
“Smiley ” Breeding. The photo was contributed by Susie Richardson. (Note: 
the date and publication of photo are unknown.) 
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Jay & Flo Maddox’s home in Inman 

Jay & Flo Maddox on their 
wedding day, June 10,1926 



Inman Store Inman Post Office 
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Inman Veterans 



Name 

Branch of Service 

Rank 

Date 

Charles Bush 

Army 

Spec 5 

1959-62 

Clyde Crain 

Navy 

3 rd P.O. 

1954-58 

Dewey Davis 

Army 

Corporal 


Hobart Ray Delph 

Army 

Sgt. 1 st Class 

1949-52 

Joel Estridge 

Army 

Corporal 

1952-54 

Tim Estridge 

Army 

Spec 5 

1968-71 

Kenneth Flanary 

Army 

Private 

1963-66 

Donald Lewis 

Army 

Sp 2 

1953-56 

Daniel McKinney 

Army 

Private 

1953-55 

Elvin H. Payne 

Army 

PFC 

1952-54 

Robert Payne 

Army 

PFC 

1954-56 

James Shepherd 

Army 

Sgt. 

1953-56 

Lemuel Wells, Sr. 

82 nd Airborne 

Private 

1947-49 

Clyde A. Wilder 

Navy 

ES 

1945-49 

Jim Wilder 

Army 

Corporal 

1956 
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Killed in Action 


Name War 


Jerry Delph Vietnam 

Grady Walker Bush World War II 


Date 

April 1967 
1942 
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Deceased Veterans 


«s 


Name 

War 

Anderson, Bill 

World War II 

Anderson, Manuel 

World War II 

Bledsoe, Wallace 

World War II 

Carey, A. H., Jr. 

World War II 

Carey, George Vernon 

World War II 

Carey, Lyle 

World War II 

Carey, Mary Sue 


Carey, Robert (Tiny) 

World War II 

Davidson, Miles H. 

World War II 

Delph, Curtis 

World War II 

Flanary, Junior 

Vietnam 

Flanary, William 

World War II 

Hall, Frank 

World War II 

Lewis, Charles, Jr. 

World War II and Korean 

Moore, Maurice 

World War II 

Nelson, Fritz 

World War II 

Nelson, Robert (Buster) 

World War II 

Roger, William (Bill) 

Korean 

Smith, Herbert P. 

World War II 

Spears, Marshall 

World War II 

Varner, Bobby 

Korean 

Varner, Jimmy 

World War II 

Varner, L. C. 

World War II 

Varner, Recil 

World War I 
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“In Memoriam” 


The following are our loved ones who have left us since we started the 

Inman Reunion—August 1999 


Jimmy Akers 
Bill Anderson 
Joe Anderson 
Earl Bledsoe 
Lona James Blevins 
Pebble Morelock Bowers 
Barbara Clark Bush 
Clercie Bush 

Evelyn (Horton) Caldwell 
Abbie Carey, Jr. 

Cyle Carey 
Mary Clark 
Marie (Kelly) Clarke 
Ruby Craft Davis Cleary 
Flossie Fields Doppler 
Monte Estridge 
Alma Moore Farmer 
Harold Fields 
James (Jr.) Fields 
Lillian Flanary 
Mabel Flanary 
William Flanary 
Billy Fritz 
Wayne Grindstaff 
Bobby Wayne Hall 
Frank Hall 
John Hamilton 


Mary (Fields) Hampton 
Rose Hooper 
Ovie James 

Otta Mae (Stidham) Jones 
Hazel "Boots" Dorton Lewis 
Opal Litton 
Leonard Long 
Pauline Long 
Audrey Ethel Morris 
Fred Mumpower 
Ruby Mumpower 
Teze Nelson 
Creed Polly 
Paul Polly 
J. D. Sanders 
Jack Santelli 

Barbara (Caudill) Riddle 
Kenny Spears 
James Stidham 
Wiley Stidham 
Carl Stipes 
Tammy Swamm 
Anita Thompson 
Bill Towe 

James L. "Tom" Tucker 
Leona (McCarroll) VanWinkle 
Vileta Varner 
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Precious Memories 


Wtorda ud Htlodr J. B. F. Vmoit 
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1. Pre-cions mem’riea, on-aeen an-gels, Sent from somewhere to my aool; 

2. Pre-ciooa fa-tber, lov-ing moth-er, Ply a-cross the lone • ly years; 

3. In the atill-ness of the midnight, Ech-oea from the past I hear; 

4. Aa I trav - el on life's pathway, Know not wbat the yean may bold; 
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How they lin-ger. er • er near me. And the aa-cred past on* fold. 
And old homeacene8 of my childhood, In fond mem-o • ry ap-pear. 
Old time aing-iog, glad-neas bringing, Prom that loverly land some-where. 
Aa I pon-der, hope grows fond-er, Pre-cions mem’riea flood my sool. 
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Pre-ciooa mem’riea, how they lin - ger, How they ev- er flood my sool, 
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In the atill-neas of the midnight, Pre-cions, aa-cred scenes on-fold. 
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